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DE PEOFUNDIS. 



THE DESTROYING ANGEL PASSES OVER THE BEKTfl. 



£|E must now return to our hero and his 
wife. The poultry trade flourished with 
them remarkably well, so much bo that 
they had already contrived to put by 
several pounds in the savings bank. Meffy con- 
ducted his part of the business satisfactorily 
enough. Duke every evening gave him an ac- 
count of the day's sales, paying him the price 
agreed on, and the stipulated royalty on the profits. 
Twice a week, at the appointed spot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kennington Common, Duke met Mefly's 
friend from the country and received from him a 
basket of poultry, sometimes larger than at other 
times, but always fresh and good, if occasionally a 
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little skinny. As soon as Duke had received them 
he returned home, and the mortuary toilet of the 
deceased birds commenced. In this the skill and 
experience of Mrs. Duke were of great use to her 
husband, although she invariably left all the artistic 
points— such as trussing them so as to make them 
look plump, singeing them, putting on the powder 
so as to diminish as much as possible any appear- 
ance of age, and other matters of the same kind 
— entirely to the superior delicacy of touch of 
her husband. When everything was ready, Duke 
would don his smock-frock, which Jemima used to 
keep as scrupulously clean as those we see in 
ballets at the Victoria Theatre — where, in fact, she 
had acquired her notions of a pastoral life — and start 
on his round. He had contrived by his civility to 
obtain a very respectable olientile, so much so that 
he had more than once entertained the question of 
taking a small shop in the Wandsworth Road, and 
adding to the poultry trade the tripe and dogs' meat 
business ; but Jemima very justly reminded him how 
dangerous a failing was ambition, and &s he very 
properly looked upon her as his better half, he 
subdued his aspirations till their circumstances 
should be based upon a more solid foundation than 
they were at that moment, flourishing as they seemed 
to be. 

On the morning, stft^r the Monday evening on 
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which the scene we have narrated took place at Mr. 

Mostyn's, when Jessie Morgan went to give notice at 

the savings bank that she intended withdrawing her 

ten pounds, Meffy called on Duke and Jemima as 

he descended the staircase, and told them he had 

come to bid them good bye for some days. He could 

not say how long, probably a fortnight. He had an 

uncle who was very ill who wished to see him, and 

although he did not expect to inherit anything 

by his death, still it was only Christian-like on his 

part to see the old man on his death-bed. Jemima 

thoroughly agreed with him, and told him it was 

very kind of him to go and do so. Mefiy seemed 

pleased at her approval, and then, addressing Duke, 

he told him that the poultry would arrive as usual, 

and that he had better not pay the carrier when he 

brought it, but keep the money till his (Mefiys) 

return, when they could settle everything, including 

the rent. Duke, of course, had no further objection 

to offer than his sorrow at losing Mefly s society for 

the time he should be absent, but as there was no 

alternative he shook hands with his friend and wished 

him a happy journey, at least as happy as was 

possible considering the melancholy nature of his 

errand Jemima fully concurred in her husband's 

good wishes, and Meffy left them. 

During the first week of Mefly's absence things 

"went on with Duke and his wife in a perfectly satis- 

b 2 
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factory manner, so much so that on the Saturday 
evening, when taking stock, they found their 
week's returns to have been greater than any they 
had had since they commenced their new line of 
business. One thing only gave them any annoy- 
ance, and that \yas that the last quantity of poultry 
they had received from the country had been far 
greater than usual, and a considerable portion of 
it remained yet unsold, but as the weather was 
cold, and their out-house well adapted for the 
purpose, there was little risk in their keeping 
it till the Monday in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. 

On the Monday, as usual, Duke started for the 
beat he was accustomed to take on that day of the 
week, and he returned home somewhat later than 
usual, it being nearly six o'clock. He had made a 
very successful day of it ; in fact, when he entered 
his house he had but one fowl left. Its excep- 
tional state, perhaps, after all was not much to 
be wondered at, as it had by no means a pleasant 
appearance. It was thin and scraggy, and the 
skin of its legs told it had formerly been younger. 
Indeed, Duke was somewhat ashamed of it, if 
the truth must be told, and had resolved he would 
not again offer it to his customers. Jemima 
approved of the resolution he had come to, and 
they then deliberated what should be done with 
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it. Jemima opined that it would be rather 
hard eating if boiled, and uneatable if roasted, 
but at the same time she quoted, unknowingly of 
course, the Italian proverb that " an old cock makes 
good broth," and submitted that it might be tried in 
that shape. From this Duke dissented, as he had a 
truly British aversion to " slops " of any kind, but at 
the same time he saw no objection to its being 
boiled for their supper. While the discussion was 
going on, some one tapped at the door, and on being 
told to come in, Gobby made his appearance. He 
was evidently agitated about something, for there 
was a disturbed appearance on his countenance very 
different from its usual placid cast. 

" I say, mate," he said, addressing Duke, " I wish 
you or your missus would lend us a hand. That 
poor girl, the soldier's wife, is very bad." 

"What is the matter with her?" inquired Mrs. 
Duke. 

" Why, you see, she has never been well since she 
was confined about six weeks since, but has been 
getting worse and worse. It's consumption, the 
doctor says, and he gave her something to rub her 
chest with, but I suspect starvation is a precious 
deal nearer the mark." 

" Don't her husband do anything for her ? " 

" What can he do ? " said Gobby ; "he's now with 
bis regiment in J)ublin, and he could not help her 
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much if he was here. He sent her ten shillings the 
week before last, but she was owing pretty well the 
whole of it for rent." 

" How is the baby ? " 

" Dying, I think. I don't believe it will live till 
morning, and I ain't over sure the mother will 
either." 

"What has she had to-day?" inquired Mrs. 
Duke. 

" Nothing at all ; leastwise, I got her a hot save- 
loy, but she said it made her sick. Now, I say, 
missus, do come ; it will be very kind of you if you 
will. There isn't a soul for her to speak to but 
myself, and I ain't much use." 

"Well," said Mrs. Duke, "go back, and I will 
be over in two or three minutes." 

" Well, that's very kind of you," said Gobby ; and 
he left the house. 

No sooner had he gone than Mrs. Duke proposed 
to her husband that they should put the fowl on the 
fire which had occasioned their conversation, and 
make some broth for the poor creature, and to this 
proposition of his wife's Duke gave a ready assent. 
Jemima then brought forward her best saucepan, 
wiped it out with her apron, filled it with water, and 
hastily arranging the fowl, placed it in it. She 
threw some fresh coals on the fire, placed the 
saucepan on them, and then went down on her 
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knees to blow up a flame. While she was thus 
occupied, another person knocked at the door and 
was told to come in. No second invitation was 
needed, for the door immediately opened, and 
Jemima, imagining it was Gobby, went on with her 
occupation, leaving Duke, who was seated on a chair 
leaning his head on the table, and half asleep after 
the fatigues of the day, to answer him. 

"I say, Jemmy Ducks, are you good-natured 
to-night ? " said a hoarse female voice. 

Jemima, in astonishment, turned her head round 
to see the visitor, and to her intense disgust recog- 
nised Mrs. O'Flaherty* Duke was as much sur- 
prised as his wife, but said nothing, as he had hardly 
recovered himself from his doze. Jemima, before 
answering, placed the bellows on the ground, and 
rose from her knees, but even then her indignation 
was so great she could not find words to express her 
feelings. It was more than she as a loving wife 
could bear, to hear such a creature as Mrs. O'Fla- 
herty speak to her husband with such familiarity ; 
and more than that, not only to make such a base 
parody on his name, which had been given him in 
honour of the Duke of Wellington, but also to con- 
vey in it an allusion to his present line of business. 
Drawing her gigantic form up to its full proportions 
she prepared herself to speak with a dignity calcu- 
lated to overpower the impudent intruder, but Mrs. 
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O'Flaherty was too quick for her. Pretending to be 
unconscious even of the presence of the virtuous 
Jemima, she broke in with, "Ducks, be a good 
fellow, and lend us a hand. There's that poor fellow 
Stride so ill to-night, I hardly think he'll live till 
morning. The dispensary d Jor says that nothing 
but good food will keep him up, and that I can't get 
him, for I'm hard up. I wouldn't ask you, Ducks, if 
I could, and God knows I've tried hard enough 
to-night. But I can get nothing, either by fair 
means or foul Whenever I went into a public- 
house and saw any of my old pals, and asked them 
to lend me a tanner, they all refused me, but offered 
me a glass of gin. When I told them I should be 
thankful for it if they'd let me take it to a poor 
devil I had got at home, they laughed at me and 
said I only wanted to prig the glass it was in. 
Well, then I thought I'd try what I could do some- 
where else, but it was all useless. If I went into 
a shop or spoke to a respectable person, I always 
found a Bobby at my elbow." 

" And quite right too, ma'am," said Jemima, with 
great dignity. 

" Who spok$ to you, ma'am?" said Mrs. O'Flaherty. 
"Mind your own business, and speak when you're 
spoken to." 

" I think, ma'am," paid Jemima, her dignity and 
her temper rising at the same time, "when you speak 
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to my husband in that familiar way I have a right 
to interfere, and I will," 

" Now be quiet," said Duke, " both of you. Is it 
really true that Stride is so bad as yoij say ? " 

"Go over and judge for yourself," said Mrs. O'Fla- 
herty. " I will remain here rather than make your 
wife jealous. ,, 

" Jealous, indeed, ma'am," said Jemima. " Jealous 
of such a thing as you are. I must be low indeed." 

Patience under provocation was hardly one of Mrs. 
O'Flahertys attributes, and she commenced a retort 
in terms we are hardly at liberty to quote. Duke, 
however, again interfered. 

" If you will come over with me, I will go at once," 
he said to Mrs. O'Flaherty. 

" Thank you," said that lady, in a sardonic man- 
ner, " but I've a character to lose, and I shall not go 
with you." 

Mrs. Duke laughed sarcastically, and the danger 
between the two ladies of coming to extremities was 
again apparent, and poor Duke hardly knew how to 
act. He wished to help Stride if he could, but he 
was afraid of leaving Mrs. O'Flaherty and his wife 
together, 

Mrs. O'Flaherty understood him. "Pucks," said 
she, " go over and see Stride, I will remain outside 
your door till you come back, so that your wife can 
see me if she likes. You are a good fellow," she con- 
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tinued, "and I should be sorry to annoy you, or 
I should like to pitch into that beauty of yours 
amazingly." 

Duke thought the better way to put a termination 
to the scene would be for him to go at once. He 
inquired whether there was a light in Stride's room. 

"Where was I to get a light from!" was the 
answer. " There's a fire, but I was obliged to break 
up one of my two chairs to make that." 

" Which is his room ? " inquired Duke, who only 
knew Stride by sight 

" The top one, to be sure. Take care how you go 
up the staircase, because it's rather dangerous." 

Duke immediately crossed over to the other side 
of the Eents, and Mrs. O'Flaherty placed herself out- 
side Duke's door, where she remained, singing at the 
top of her voice, " Oh, she is beautiful," to let Mrs. 
Duke know she was there. Jemima in the mean- 



time remained in her room, her mind the while 
offering a singular psychological study. She was 
seated on a chair half-way between the door and the 
fireplace, her eye fixed on the saucepan, and her 
opposite ear listening to the song of Mrs, O'Flaherty, 
which she rightly interpreted to be one of defiance. 
The fire was burning brightly, and the saucepan was 
boiling, so, that giving her little anxiety, she could 
bring her mind to bear the better on Mrs. O'Flaherty. 
The longer she listened the stronger grew her anger. 
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and an almost irrepressible desire came over her to 
come into personal collision with her annoyer. Still 
she restrained herself, her innate dignity telling her 
she would lose caste, even if she succeeded in the battle, 
by mixing her name up with that of a creature of 
the kind. But the desire increased, and she was on 
the point of giving way to it when, fortunately, Mrs. 
O'Flaherty was silent for a moment, and the next 
Duke entered, the last of her words which reached 
Mrs. Duke's ears being, "You are a good fellow, 
Ducks, after all." 

Jemima received her husband in anything but a 
gracious manner. She felt annoyed with him for his 
conduct to Mrs. O'Flaherty, and that lady's last words 
by no means shed oil on the troubled waters. Duke, 
however, took no notice of his wife's ill humour, but 
simply contented himself with asking how the chicken 
broth was getting on. He received no answer. He 
repeated the question with no better success. 
"Jemima*" said Duke, with considerable (for him) 
sternness of manner, "don't let us have any ill 
humour. That poor fellow Stride is dying, and that 
vixen has behaved very well to him. Some time you 
may want help yourself, and you will be grateful to 
those who are kind to you, and you ought to be 
pleased to see kindness in others." 

Jemima was more touched by the words of her 
husband than she would have been by a sermon 
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from the Archbishop of Canterbury. She answered 
him not a word, but stooping down, she kissed him 
on the forehead as he stood upright, and then attended 
to the broth. Finding everything progressing satis- 
factorily, she left it in charge of her husband, and 
crossed over the Rents to Gobby's. 

Of the visit of Duke to Stride there is little to be 
told, and that little very sad. Duke, when he got to 
the house, with great difficulty succeeded in getting 
upstairs. When he entered the poor man's room he 
could hardly breathe, so foetid was the atmosphere. 
The room was a picture of abject misery. The win- 
dow panes, with one exception, were all broken, but 
most of them had wisps of straw or hay, or rags, 
thrust into them to keep out the cold. Yet through 
the broken tiles in more than one place it entered, 
forming the only ventilation the room possessed. A 
little fire, not more in bulk than might be held in the 
two hands, was on the hearthstone, which not only 
was sufficient to shed a dim light in the room, but to 
prove by some of the unburnt portions of the fuel 
that Mrs. O'Flaherty's statement was true, that it 
was made of the parts of her broken chair. On a 
sort of bed or mattress on the ground, apparently 
composed of flock, hay, and shavings mixed together, 
with a scanty torn coverlid over him, was poor Stride. 
Death had already set his seal upon his brow, but he 
was perfectly placid and resigned. Duke stooped 
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down to him and said kindly, " I dare say you do 
not know who I am, but I live in the Rents over the 
way. Mrs. O'Flaherty tells me you are very ill, 
and I have come to know if I can do anything for 

you." 

" I am very much obliged to you," said the sick 
man ; " if you could give me my Bible, which is on 
the window-sill, and get me a candle, it is all that I 
want ; I know I am going, and I thank God for it." 

" Certainly," said Duke, " I will send you a candle ; 
but don't you want anything to eat ? " 

" No, thank you. Mrs. O'Flaherty says I ought to 
eat something or I shall die, but I do not care about 
it ; the sooner I die the better, for my life is a trouble 
toothers, and no comfort to myself." 

" But," said Duke kindly, " can't I do anything 
else for you 1 " 

"Nothing that I know of, thank you; at least 
nothing that I have a right to ask you to do for me, 
although, God knows, it gives me great sorrow to 
think of it." 

" What is it ? " said Duke. 

" That I shall be buried by the parish." 

When Duke was entering his own house he saw 
(and heard) Mrs. O'Flaherty standing at the door. 
"There's half-a-crown," he said, "get a candle for 
Stride, and anything else he wants. I will see him 
to-morrow before I go out." The answer was the 
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one already quoted, which aroused Mrs. Duke's 
anger. 

Jemima, when she reached Gobby's house, made her 
way up the dark staircase as well as she could, and 
entered the room where the poor soldier's wife lay. 
The furniture waa of the poorest, still vastly superior 
to that in Stride's chamber. Here, at any rate, was 
an apology for a decent bed. A fireplace was in the 
chimney, and in it was some fire. There was, more- 
over, a small old three-legged table, on which burned 
a candle, and a dilapidated chair. Jemima proceeded 
at once to the bed, and placed herself on the side 
opposite to Gobby. The poor creature looked at her 
with that painful smile on her countenance that 
those who have had much experience with ppor 
helpless sick women must have often remarked they 
show to those who visit them on a mission of mercy. 

"I have been making you some nice chicken- 
broth," said Jemima; "as soon as it is done I will 
bring it over. My husband is looking after it." 

The poor woman bowed her head as if to thank 
her, but said nothing ; she was too weak to speak. 

" How is the baby ? " inquired Jemima 

The soldier's wife pulled down the ragged counter- 
pane sufficiently for Jemima to see an emaciated, 
pallid little infant, in whom no human skill could 
put a week's life. It was apparently asleep, nestling, 
with its eyes half open, against its mother's side, yet 
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more probably was quiet from sheer want of vital 
stamina to cry. The mother first slightly bent her 
head to look at the child, and then raised her eyes 
with that peculiarly imploring expression of coun- 
tenance with which women show their sick babies to 
those they have reliance in. 

"What a nice little fellow," said Jemima sooth- 
ingly (Jemima, naturally good as she was, had 
heavier sins to answer for than that falsehood). The 
poor mother again cast her eyes for a moment on 
her child, and then raising them filled with tears, said, 
in a voice " so low that nothing stood 'twixt it and 
silence : " " How I wish it could live till he sees it." 

There was not, however, the slightest prospect of 
such a happiness for the poor woman ; and Jemima, 
willing as she was to please the mother, had not the 
face to encourage her, so she turned the conversation 
On the usual subject of keeping her strength up, and 
remaining quiet, and not worrying herself for her 
baby's sake. " Now do see, dear, if you cannot go 
to sleep for half-an-hour, and when you wake up I 
will go for the chicken-broth, as it will be done by 
that time." 

Mrs. O'Maherty, immediately after receiving 
Duke's half-crown, spent a shilling of it in buying 
some milk, some gin, some bread and butter, and a 
candle. She then returned home, and after sticking 
the candle in an old bottle she lighted it, and taking 
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a little saucepan from her own room she proceeded 
to warm the milk. When it was ready she put it 
into a teacup, and placing a little gin in it, she took 
it to the bedside, and raising Stride's head, with great 
gentleness she put the teacup to his lips. The poor 
creature had great difficulty in swallowing, and 
turned his head aside from it, which appeared to 
enrage Mrs. O'Flaherty greatly, and she showered on 
him a volley of abuse as if to encourage him. To 
please her he made a second attempt to swallow, but 
it was unsuccessful, and Mrs. O'Flaherty, without one 
moment ceasing her abuse, placed the teacup beside 
her, and then lowered the patient's head on his 
pillow. The language of the virago, and her exqui- 
site gentleness of manner and touch in handling him, 
formed a singular contrast. She was evidently a 
most experienced nurse ; where she had acquired her 
experience it is impossible to say. 

Finding he was in great pain, she resolved on 
dressing his wound. For that purpose she first 

removed the Bible from his bed. This she did with 

* 

singular reverence, the more so as no one had ever 
seen her inside a church. Whenever he asked for 
the Bible she always brought it to him without a 
word of abuse, but by no persuasion could he get 
her to read it to him, although he frequently implored 
her, his eyesight being bad; yet her refusals were 
also free from any objectionable language. She now 
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proceeded to uncover the ghastly wound and apply 
to it the dressing she had that morning received from 
the hospital. All this was done gently, rapidly, and 
skilfully, and the poor . fellow felt a momentary ease 
as she gently replaced his head on his pillow of rags. 
For a moment she was silent, when noticing Stride's 
lips move, .she -bent forward to catch more easily his 
words. "-What a. pity -it is," he said/" that you.who 
are so good should -use such bad language.! "• Mrs. 
O'Flaherfcy -gave - a sort . of satirical . chuckle; .but; for 
the moment -remained silent. Presently -she--said, 
bitterly,- " 1 ; suppose, Stride, you think r.oug&t< to 
repent ' and -become respectable. It ain't so ' eafey a 
job'"as you- seem.to think. Three or four years ago 
I determined to- try it ; I -was really sorry fop -my 
behayiour; perhaps sometimes I am now, -but^ that 
is neither here nor there. Well, I went;to;a -parson 
who-pre'aches a great deal to his fallen sisters/ £s : he 
calls them; , I told him how sorry I was, aiid* how 
much . I wish ed * to become respectable. He "* looked 
at me doubtfully for a moment. < Whatsis-- your 
age?' he said. 'Forty-five, sir,' I answered: He 
shook his head sorrowfully. ' I am afraid,' he said, 
' there is very little faith to be placed in the repent- 
ance of a woman when once she has passed forty/ 
No, Stride, what I am I ' shall remain. Everybody 

* • « 

hates me — perhaps they 'are right — and I hate 
everybody in return." 

VOL. XI. C 
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Then after a few minutes' silence, she said, with 
greater feeling in her tone and manner than those 
who knew her would have considered possible for 
her to assume, " Stride, if ever I have offended you, 
and I dare say I have, forgive me, I never meant it 
It's my way, and I could not help it" Stride was 
too weak to answer, but he put out his hand for her 
to take. " How cold your hand is ! " she said ; " put 
it under the clothes again." She assisted him in 
doing so, threw her ragged shawl over him on the 
bed to increase the warmth, and then seated herself 
at the foot of the bed. Here she sat quietly for some 
time, her head bent on her breast. Presently she 
raised her eyes, and glanced at her patient. He was 
quiet, perfectly so, and his breathing could hardly 
be heard. " Poor devil," she said ; " I'm glad you re 
easy, anyhow." She then resumed her former 
position, and was silent for more than half an hour. 
Finding Stride perfectly quiet and easy, she rose 
from her seated position, and after placing the 
candle on the chimney-piece, so that it might not 
attract his attention, she left the room and softly 
descended to her own. There, groping about, with 
considerable ease however, for there was but little 
furniture, she contrived to find a flat pint bottle, 
like those occasionally seen in gin shops ; she put 
it in her pocket, and without troubling herself about 
bonnet or shawl, she left the house. 
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In the other sick room, Jemima sat quietly 
giving the dying woman what aid she could till she 
imagined the broth was ready, Gobby standing by 
the other side of the bed, perfectly silent and 
motionless. She then rose, and telling Gobby in a 
whisper not to leave the room till she returned, she 
descended the stairs, and crossed over to her own 
house. There she found her husband on duty over 
the chicken broth, which Jemima tasted and pro- 
nounced excellent She then took it from the fire 
and poured some of it into a basin, and after placing 
in it as much pepper and salt as was requisite for 
the seasoning* she requested Duke would go to bed 
that he might with greater certainty rise early and 
refreshed the next morning. Duke, who implicitly 
obeyed his wife in everything, had already com- 
menced his night toilet before she had closed 
the door, but was arrested by hearing the sound 
of Jemima's voice as if in anger. She was an- 
swered by another voice still more angry than her 
own, and in a few moments the altercation became 
serious, and Duke ceased his undressing and rushed 
out to take his wife's part. When outside the door, 
he found Jemima and Mrs. O'Flaherty in violent 
dispute, Mrs. O'Flaherty making use of language we 
must decline repeating, and Jemima, we regret to 
add, was raising her voice to an extent she would 

have shuddered at the idea of in her quieter mo- 

o 2 
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ments. The dispute increased in intensity notwith- 
standing all Duke's attempts at peace-making, when 
fortunately, a policeman passing the end of the 
Bents and hearing the noise, immediately interposed 
his authority. Jemima now for the first time 
became aware of the impropriety of her conduct, 
and she darted rapidly into her patient's house, 
leaving her husband and the policeman together. 
Of course Mrs. O'Flaherty was acquainted with the 
policeman, and she immediately appealed to him for 
protection from the unprovoked attack of Jemima, 
but the policeman most ungallantly paid no atten- 
tion to her complaint, and told her that if she did 
not immediately make herself scarce, he would lock 
her up for making a disturbance. Mrs. O'Flaherty 
took the hint, and returned to her own home, com- 
plaining the while of the wickedness of the world in 
general and policemen in particular. The policeman 
remained talking with Duke for a few minutes after 
her departure, and then went on his beat, and Duke 
betook himself to his house, and shortly afterwards 
was in bed, but for some hours was not asleep. 

Mrs. Duke, when she again entered the sick room, 
found the baby was crying and its mother attempt- 
ing to calm it Both the child's cry and the 
mother's voice told how little of life remained in 
either. So weak was the mother that in spite of her 
exertions to raise herself on her elbow, she was 
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unable to do so. Jemima took the infant from her 
and placed it for the moment in Gobby's arms, while 
she arranged the bed of the mother. She placed the 
pillow in such a manner as to allow her to sit up to 
take the broth, and then raised her to a sitting 
position, but the moment afterwards she was obliged 
to alter it again, for the poor creature had fainted 
in consequence of the exertion. So severe was the 
fainting fit, that Jemima became greatly alarmed 
lest life was extinct, but presently her patient 
somewhat recovered. As soon as she was sensible, 
Jemima took a teaspoon and commenced feeding 
her with the chicken broth. The sick woman swal- 
lowed it with great difficulty. Presently she made a 
movement with her hand indicative of not wishing 
for more. She became paler, if possible, slightly 
turned her head on her pillow, and then remained 
motionless. The baby in Gobby's arms again com- 
menced its faint cry, but its mother took no notice 
of it. Jemima, judging from her silence, thought 
that perhaps she would like to sleep, and whispered 
to Gobby that he would do well to take the infant 
down into his own room for a little while, that it 
might not disturb its mother. Gobby, without 
reply, walked with it to the door, and Jemima, 
taking up the candle, lighted him downstairs, and 
having procured him a light, left him. 

Gobby now employed himself in walking to and 
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fro in his little room, trying to calm the baby the 
while by imitating, as closely as his hoarse voice 
would allow him, the tones of a nurse trying to 
induce a fractious infant to sleep. But all without 
avail; the low, moaning cry still continued. He 
stopped short in his walk, and uncovering its face, 
looked at it for #, moment, and then sorrowfully 
shook his head. He covered the baby up again and 
recommenced his walk, determining to try what 
effect his singing would have on it, and commenced, 
in an intended sweet tone of voice, a song, of which 
the following is a verse : 

" As we sailed down the river clear, 
The twenty-eighth day of May, 
Every ship that we passed by, 
"We heard the sailors say — 

" ' There goes a crew of clever lads, 
We're sorry for to say, 
That for some crime or else another 
They're going to Botany Bay.' " 

The music had no soothing effect on the baby, and 
it kept up unceasingly its low faint cry. Gobby 
stopped in his singing, and opening his cupboard, took 
from it a little jug, at the bottom of which remained 
a few tea-spoonfuls of milk from his tea. He then 
took a small piece of bread, and soaking it in the 
milk, placed it to the baby's lips, thinking it might 
be hungry. The poor infant answered his kindness 
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only by increasing somewhat its cry; and Gobby, 
finding it could not swallow, again replaced the jug 
in the cupboard, and recommenced his singing : — 

" There is a girl in London town, 
A girl I know full well, 
If e'er I get my libertie 
Along with her I'll dwell. 
If e'er I get my libertie 
I'll forsake all other girls, 
I'll quit all evil company, 
And adieu to New South Wales." 

He continued his ditty (it was apparently the only 
one he knew), and he flattered himself with good 
effect, for the baby became somewhat quieter. 
Pleased with his success he sang somewhat louder 
and in a more jovial tone, and the baby's cry ceased 
entirely. He paused for a moment in his singing, 
and listened. Suddenly an inexplicable, solemn 
feeling came over him he could not account for. 
Breathlessly he removed the flannel from before 
its face, and in a moment he knew all — the baby 
was a corpse ! 

Gobby reverently replaced the piece of flannel 
over the face of the child, and remained for a moment 
in doubt what steps he should take. At last he 
resolved to seek Jemima, and ask her advice. He 
crept breathlessly and without his shoes upstairs, so 
as not to attract the attention of the mother ; but 
careful as he was Jemima heard him. When he saw 
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her the expression of her countenance told that some- 
thing sad was -going on in t&e,rQom— the ^poor mother 
was dyings When,; he ; entered, the: last mechanical, 
spasmodical movement which precedes death was all 
that remained of life. The two stood, by the bedside, 
Gobby with, the dead infant in-his. arms, watching 
the mothers dissolution. They had but a little time 
to wait, and " dust was dust." The returned convict 
did not . attempt to • restrain his tears, and the tall, 
heavy,. .corpulent, one-eyed woman was positively 
beautiful, from the expression of her .countenance. 
They- .placed . the poor woman straight in her bed, 
and Gobby" replaced the infant on her, breast ; then, 
leaving .« a candle burning on . the table, they silently 
and sorrowfully left the room. 

The next morning, when Duke woke, he went over 
to inquire after Stride. , The door of the; poor fellow's 
room was. open,. and he walked in. On the foot of 
the bed ,was seated , Mrs. . OTlaherty,- apparently 
asleep, and evidently drunk, for beside her was the 
pint bottle of gin, empty. On the bed lay poor 
Stride, happily dead. Duke attempted to arouse the 
drunken woman, but in vain, all the answer he could 
get was, " What's the odds?" 

Although we shall somewhat anticipate the current 
of events, we will first narrate the funerals of those 
who have just quitted our stage, and then return and 
continue our story. Poor Stride was, as he dreaded, 
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buried by the parish ; fortunately for him he was 
where it could give him no annoyance. He had no 
mourner. Mrs. O'Flaherty, to do. her justice, had 
resolved on acting in that capacity, but a slight dis- 
pute with a lady in the Broadway, followed by an 
invitation from a policeman to accompany him to the 
station-house, and a request from the magistrate to 
seclude herself from public observation for the space 
of fourteen days, prevented her. In plain English, 
Mrs. ? Flaherty ] found her hand in the pocket of 
a lady with whom she was unacquainted, and the 
said lady, disregarding Mrs. OTlaherty's excuse, 
that "it was so cold one was glad to put one's 
hand anywhere," gave her then and there in 
charge, and in prison she remained for some 
time after the funeral was over. She had already 
constituted herself Stride's executor, and had given 
notice . to the parish authorities that a funeral 
would be required. Her • treatment of the few 
effects of her deceased friend was somewhat sin- 
gular. The Bible she took for herself She had not 
the slightest title to it, but she evidently did not 
look upon the act she had committed as a theft, for 
she did not in any way attempt to conceal it, but 
treated it openly with great reverence, and placed 
it carefully on the top of an old chest of drawers, the 
only decent piece of furniture she had in her room. 
His clothes were poor indeed, but those who have 
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noticed the business transacted in old clothes in very 
poor neighbourhoods know full well that nothing 
is too mean or ragged to find a purchaser. These, 
singular to say, she did not touch, but left them in 
the hands of the parish undertakers men. As the 
poor fellow had nothing more, there was no disputing 
about his effects, and in two days after his decease 
the earth covered the mortal remains of a quiet, in- 
offensive, much-enduring man. 

The soldier's poor young wife, though buried by 
the parish, had more respect shown her. Gobby did 
all that he could in order that the funeral should 
be as comfortable as possible. Jemima, for reasons 
which we will explain hereafter, did not appear in 
the matter. When the poor creature was placed in 
her coffin, Gobby took great care that the infant's 
head should lean on her arm and on the left side, 
" so that it might be nearest her heart," He then 
tried to get some flowers to place in the coffin, as 
" they used to do in the part pf the world he came 
from," wherever that might have been. The time 
was winter, and no flowers were to be had, at least 
not with his limited resources, and he bought some 
sweet herbs instead. When it was time to take the 
body to the grave he waited down in the Rents with 
the crowd, quietly smoking his pipe. As the body 
passed him, as a mark of respect he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, ennd followed the funeral, 
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though at a considerable distance. When it arrived 
in the graveyard he placed himself some forty or 
fifty feet off while the service was being read. He 
took off his hat, but turned his head slightly another 
way, as if he wished it to be thought it was for his 
own convenience he did so, and not that he was 
attending the funeral. When the clergyman had 
finished Gobby put on his hat to watch the grave- 
diggers fill up the grave. The men appeared in a 
hurry, and took up full spadefuls of earth and flung 
them heavily on the coffin. Noticing this, he ad- 
vanced to them. 

" I say, mates," said he, "you need not pitch it in 
so heavily as that" 

" Are you afraid it will wake her ? " asked one. 

" No, but it would seem, kinder if you did it more 
quietly." 

" Did you know her ? " 

" Yes, well, and she was as good a creature as ever 
lived." 

" I did not know you knew her," said the grave- 
digger, using far less force in his work ; " who was 
she ? " 

" She was the wife of a soldier, and her husband's 
away." 

" Poor thing," said the gravedigger, evidently totally 
uninterested in the history of the deceased, but per- 
fectly willing to sympathise with the feelings of her 
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living friend. " Poor thing, that's very bad though," 
and the conversation continued in the same strain 
till his work was done. The gravedigger then com- 
menced treading the ground in, not stamping, but 
doing it very gently, and when he had finished he 
smoothed the earth down with his spade with con- 
siderable care. " Thankee, mate," said Gobby, when 
he had finished. " All right," said the gravedigger, 
cleaning his spade with a piece of an old coffin he 
had picked up. 

Gobby walked home sad enough ; he continued 
there till the evening, and then, possibly thinking 
that a little exertion might have the effect of raising 
his spirits, he took up his bag and left the house. 
An hour afterwards he was seen near Kensington 
Church, pressing his wares on the passers-by. He 
had obtained a singular collection from some mer- 
chant, or, what is far more probable, in consequence 
of his continued attendance on the soldier's wife for 
some days past he had been unable to provide a new 
stock, and so had made a collection of the remaining 
portions of his old stocks and formed them into what, 
in custom-house phraseology, is termed a " rummage 
sale." A short quotation from his address will show 
the reader the varied character of his wares : — 

"A collection of forty-five favourite songs sung 
before her Majesty at Windsor, and containing, be- 
sides all the new and fashionable nigger melodies, 
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the celebrated songs of 'I'd be a butterfly/ 'The 
light guitar/ ' The sea* the sea, the open sea/ ' I've 
been roaming/ 'Cherry ripe/ 'My heart and lute/ 
' Come dwell with me/ Also a piece of glass on which 
any lady wishing to know the initials of the man she 
is to marry has only to breathe upon it and they will 
immediately appear and vanish again as soon as she 
has seen them. This has been shown to the members 
of the Geological Society, who declared it was the 
greatest curiosity in animated nature. Likewise an 
entertaining collection of the newest riddles : ' When 
is a door not a door ? — When its a-jar/ ' Why can't 
a bishop eat his apron ? — Because it goes against his 
stomach/ ' When is a man thinner than a lath ? — 
When he's a shaving/ ' What is the first thing a 
young lady does when she goes into church V — She 
looks out for the hymns (hims)/ ' Why is an oyster 
the most wonderful animal in nature ? — Because he's 
got a beard and he's got no chin, and he's taken out 
of his bed to be tucked in/ 'Why is a novel writer 
the most wonderful of men ? — Because his tale (tail) 
comes out of his head.' And forty others. The whole 
(including all the articles I have mentioned) are well 
adapted for a long evening's amusement, and are now 
to be sold for the small charge of one penny." 




CHAPTER II. 



?'MR. MEFFy'S HAKDIWORK 1 



FJUKE, on the morning after Stride's death, 
dressed himself in his countryman's attire 
and proceeded to the usual place of ren- 
dezvous near Kennington Common. When 
there he had to wait for some time, Merry's agent 
not having arrived. He seated himself very com- 
posedly on his basket, and beguiled the time by 
thinking of the sad end of poor Stride and the dis- 
graceful state of inebriety of Mrs. O'Flaherty. He 
was not without some terror that the virago, when 
she had recovered from her drunken condition, would 
again renew her quarrel with Jemima. The more 
he thought on this point the more apxiovis did he 
become, and he looked round impatiently for the man 
who was to bring the poultry, that he might return 
with it to the Rents, and while drawing and plucking 
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the fowls he could keep an eye on Mrs. O'Flaherty's 
movements as well. No man with poultry was, how- 
ever, in sight, but a plain-looking, respectable, strong- 
built man was, and moreover he was advancing leisurely 
towards Duke, not as if he wished to speak to him, 
but simply because his road lay in his direction. When, 
however, he had reached Duke, he stopped, and in a 
countryman's tone of voice he asked him which was 
the way to Vauxhall Bridge, as he had that morning 
come up from the country and had lost himself 
Duke immediately informed him, and in return asked 
if he had seen a man with a basket of poultry on his 
arm, as he had expected to meet one there. The 
stranger said that he had not, but that if he came 
across him he would send him to Duke. Then 

* 

civilly wishing our hero good morning, the stranger 
continued on his road. 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards Duke's cor- 
respondent arrived with a quantity of remarkably 
fine poultry, which was transferred into Duke's bas- 
ket, who immediately turned his steps homewards. 
He had not proceeded far before he met the stranger 
who had accosted him a quarter of an hour before. 

" Can't you find your way ? " said Duke. 

" No I can't at all," replied the stranger, eyeing 
Duke's basket attentively. 

" I am going that way myself," said Duke ; " I 
will show it you, if you like." 
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The stranger thanked Duke very warmly for his 
civility, and they started off together. The first 
public-house they arrived at the countryman insisted 
on treating Duke, who, nothing loth, accepted the 
invitation, When they again continued their road, 
the stranger found, probably as he had expected, 
that the beer had .considerably loosened Duke's 
tongue, and the pair - talked together in -a very 
friendly manner. The conversation was led by the 
stranger, who talked of many things, but poultry in 
particular. "Although from the country, he knew 
nothing/about poultry, and asked Duke if keeping 
them' was profitable. Duke replied he knew nothing 
about breeding poultry, but he thought it must be ; 
"but-" he continued with great caution, not wishing to 
get another competitor into the market, " there ain't 
much got by selling them." The stranger inquired if 
Duke kept a shop, and in what manner the London 
markets were supplied. Duke, unfortunately, did 
not keep a shop ; he got his living by selling poultry 
about the streets. The stranger inquired if he had 
been long in the line ? 

-" About three months," said Duke. 

"Then," said the stranger, "you must be pretty 
well up in the trade. • You've got a hawker's license 
of course?" 

" Of course," said Duke, colouring slightly. 

They had now arrived at the bridge, and the 
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stranger politely insisted on paying the toll for both, 
which Duke would not allow, and they continued 
their road together as amicably as possible. When 
they had arrived at the Middlesex side of the bridge 
the stranger asked Duke to show him Rochester 
Row, as he wanted to make a call ther& Duke not 
only promised he would, but offered to go that way 
to his own house, saying it did not make ten yards' 
difference. At last they reached Rochester Row, 
and when they had arrived opposite the police- 
station the stranger stopped and told Duke he was 
going no further, and was obliged to him for having 
conducted him so far ; " but," he continued, " I am a 
policeman, though in plain clothes, and I should not 
be doing my duty if I did not ask you to show me 
your license." Duke was aghast. The fact was he 
had no license ; the one he had taken out had long 
since expired, and he had never renewed it. How- 
ever, he determined to put the best face he could on 
the matter, and asked the stranger how he could be 
sure he was a policeman. The man replied quietly 
that he had only his word to offer in proof, it was 
true, but if he would ask any of the policemen 
opposite he would find out that it was a fact. " I 
preferred," he continued, " askiug you myself, being 
in plain clothes, as it would be more pleasing to your 
feelings than if I was in uniform." Duke, finding 
there was no way of avoiding the question, replied 
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that his license was at home, as he did not consider 
it necessary to have it always in his pocket. 

" But that's against the law," said the policeman. . 
" You had better come in here and send for your 
license, and then you can go on quietly enough." 

" But," said Duke, catching at a straw, "lam 
not selling poultry now, and I do not require my 
license," 

" You forget," said the detective, " that when you 
were in the public-house you offered to sell a couple 
of fowls to the landlord, and the bargain only went 
off because he would not give you within a shilling 
of your money." 

Duke remembered the circumstance full well, and 
made no further remark, but accompanied the police- 
man into the station-house. They, however, treated 
him civilly enough, and allowed him to sit down 
while a messenger was sent to Jemima for the 
license. 

Jemima, after she had performed the last sad 
offices for the soldier's wife, returned to her own 
home ; and after Duke had left she threw herself, 
dressed as she was, on the bed, and in a few moments 
was fast asleep ; nor did she wake till the messenger 
from the police-office tapped at her window. She 
was somewhat surprised and alarmed at the man's 
appearance, but he told her there was no occasion 
for her to worry herself, it was only as a matter of 
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form the inspector wanted to see the license. She 
found it with some little difficulty, and when the 
man was gone she again threw herself on the bed, 
but could not sleep. A certain indefinable sensation 
of fear came over her she could not account for. 
She turned over and over again the words of the 
messenger, that there was no occasion to be afraid, 
that her husband had especially sent word for her to 
be quite easy on the matter, and not to trouble 
herself to come to the station, as he should be home 
in half an hour ; still she could not shake off the 
foreboding that some misfortune was hanging over 
her. She determined on waiting the half hour 
named, but as the time advanced her anxiety 
became in proportion greater. The half hour ex- 
pired, but Duke did not arrive. Jemima now rose 
from her bed, and while resolving to wait some 
time longer, began dressing herself to leave the 
house. She had now waited fully an hour, and 
Duke had not made his appearance, and she deter- 
mined to run the risk of his displeasure and follow 
him to the police-station. When she arrived there 
she found matters worse than she had imagined, but 
not so much so as to cause her any alarm. She 
heard that Duke's licence had not been renewed 
since he first entered the fish-hawking business, and 
that the case wouli have to go before the magistrate. 

He would impose a fine which Duke would have no 
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difficulty in paying, and it would be a warning to 
him to be more careful in future. 

The case was called, and Duke was placed in 
the dock, and the basket of poultry on a table in 
sight of the magistrate. The inspector of police 
told his worship that although on the charge-sheet 
the prisoner was only accused of selling poultry in 
the streets without a hawkers licence, he had now a 
far more serious charge to bring against him — that 
of illegal possession. For some time past a syste- 
matic robbery of poultry had been carried on in the 
stable-yards of gentlemen's houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Tooting, Carshalton, Mitcham, and other 
localities in Surrey, and the police had been on the 
outlook for the thieves, but without success. That 
morning, from information he had received, he had 
placed a detective on a spot near Kennington 
Common, in the hope of taking two persons en- 
gaged in the robbery, one of the thieves and the 
receiver. The latter he thought they had caught, 
and he was the prisoner now at the bar for selling 
poultry in the streets without a hawker's licence ; 
but, with the magistrate's permission, he would 
charge him with receiving goods knowing them to be 
stolen. He had no doubt, if his worship would grant 
a remand for a few days, he should be perfectly able 
to bring the charge home against the prisoner. 
After a few questions his worship granted the re- 
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mand asked for, and Duke was removed from the 
bar. 

Before he entered the van Jemima had an inter- 
view with her husband, and a sorrowful one it was. 
His perception, naturally exceedingly blunt, was now 
sharpened to a point that allowed him to perceive 
that he had been made a dupe of, and that he 
should be punished as being guilty of an act 
of dishonesty of which he was morally innocent. 
Jemima could not help him on the occasion. In 
matters of her modest housewifery her intelligence 
was perhaps upon a par with others of her class, but 
it was now utterly useless. All she could do was to 
cry, and that she did with a will, indeed so bitterly 
did she weep that the gaoler, albeit not particularly 

susceptible on occasions of the kind, fairly sympa- 

* 

thised with her, and brought her a glass of water 
unasked for. After Duke had left the station for 
the House of Detention, Jemima went back to her 
home, and there fairly sobbed herself into a state of 
comparative quietness. The next day she again 
attended at the police-court to ask one of the police- 
men to introduce her to an attorney to defend her 
husband. One was found who took the case on the 
condition he should be paid in advance, which was 
immediately done. 

It would be a waste of time to narrate the pro- 
ceedings of the next day ; suffice it to say, it 
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was made clear to the magistrate that Duke was a 
systematic receiver of stolen poultry, and he was 
sentenced to three months' imprisonment with hard 
labour. 

For some days after Duke was sentenced, Jemima 
passed her time miserably enough. She only left 
the house after night-fall, and then only to obtain 
what was necessary for her housekeeping. She had 
a horror of being seen. 'It was the first time the 
stigma of dishonesty had fallen on them, and she 
felt it acutely. Her pain was somewhat modified 
by the fact that at any rate the stigma was utterly 
undeserved. A more honest couple than Duke 
and his wife never existed, but we must state the 
truth, their integrity had but little sense to sup- 
port it, and they had fallen victims to the designs of 
an unmitigated scoundrel. 

A week had passed over, and Jemima's sorrow for 
her husband and for the disgrace unjustly cast on 
them continued as profound as ever, but she began 
to perceive the necessity of making head against her 
low spirits. She looked around, but for some time 
without success, for some object which might employ 
her thoughts, so as to distract her .attention some- 
what from weightier matters. Her cogitations at 
last resolved themselves into a desire for the only 
occupation open to her likely to afford her the 
slightest interest, and that was cleaning up the 
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place. Clearing her mind by a deep sigh, she arose 
from her chair and sought her pail and scrub- 
bing-brush. She firs^ determined on attacking 
Meffy's room,"and working down secundum artem to 
her own. She had had the key left with her by that 
worthy, and with it she opened the door. She 
entered the room and looked around her with some 
surprise. She had, it was tru^, only been in once 
since Mefly had left, but it appeared to her as if the 
things, and they were few, had been moved. She 
reflected for a moment, but the longer she thought 
over the subject the more certain the fact appeared 
to her. At last she attempted to persuade herself 
she must be mistaken, and commenced her work. 
She scrubbed on vigorously, and evidently ex- 
perienced considerable mental solace from her labour. 
When she had finished she cast her eye over the 
room and felt pleased with its artistic appearance. 
The cleaning of the staircase was a joint work between 
the blind basket-maker's wife and Jemima, week aiid 
week about, and now it was Mrs. Duke's turn. She 
worked on unceasingly, and in a short time she had 
got to the bottom. Her own room now underwent a 
thorough cleansing. Her customary cleaning work 
being completed she reflected in what other manner 
she could employ her time. After a little reflec- 
tion she made up her mind. In the little back store- 
house or room a quantity of bricks had been piled 
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up since they had taken the house. There for- 
merly had been a stove there, which had been re- 
moved, and which the lan41ord had promised to 
replace, but had not kept his word. The bricks 
which had been taken down had remained, however, 
carefully built up in the corner of the room. Jemima 
had often thought of removing these into the little 
yard, and now it appeared to her just the occupation 
likely to distract her thoughts from unpleasant sub- 
jects. She commenced her task, and continued it 
till not a dozen bricks remained, when removing 
one she perceived under it what seemed a parcel 
wrapped in a piece of brown paper. She cleared the 
other bricks from around it and at last brought to 
light a small packet neatly folded up. She imme- 
diately took it up and carried it into the sitting- 
room, when she cautiously unfolded it. When she 
reached the contents she was perfectly overcome 
with surprise. They were composed entirely of bank 
notes, and for such large amounts that Jemima was 
somewhat puzzled to read the words on them. At 
last, by dint of spelling them over, and then counting 
them, she found the packet contained eleven bank 
notes for two hundred pounds each. 

Jemima, when she had fully realised the 
fact, nearly fainted. She remained seated in her 
chair for some tiijpte utterly bewildered, and found 
some difficulty in persuading herself she was not in a 
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dream. Still she was obliged to admit she was per- 
fectly awake, for there on her knees before her were 
the bank notes. Clearing her mind at last she 
resolved on her course of action. Not one thought of 
appropriating them to her own use ever entered her 
mind. There was but one idea that struck her, 
and that she acted upon, and sought for no other. 
She determined on taking the notes to the police- 
station in Scotland Yard, and giving them up, as 
doubtless the person who had lost them had already 
sent there about them. To resolve and to execute 
were with Jemima on the occasion almost one and the 
same thing, and she immediately put on her bonnet 
and shawl and proceeded to the central police-station, 
where she asked to see the inspector. The police- 
man she spoke to inquired what her business was, 
but Jemima, actuated by a feeling of prudence in an 
affair of such magnitude, pursed up her lips, and with 
an air of great determination said she would speak 
to no one but an inspector. The policeman smiled, 
and told her she would have to wait there a little 
while, as the inspector was at that moment 
engaged. 

Jemima, nothing annoyed at the man's manner, 
seated herself quietly in a chair, awaiting the time 
the inspector should be at liberty. She now occu- 
pied herself in looking round the office, and reading 
as well as she could the various notices and placards 
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pasted on the walls. Some were simply regulations 
for carriages attending some ffite, others were de- 
scriptions of runaway bankrupts, or rewards for 
lost or stolen property. But there was one placard 
which particularly riveted her attention: it was 
headed " Murder." It was some distance from her, 
and she could not read the whole, but this word 
"Murder" so completely attracted her eye to it, that 
there was no possibility of looking at the others. 
It almost seemed as if she was mixed up in the 
affair somehow, and yet no human being could have 
been more free from a sin of the kind than herself. 
The longer she sat the stronger the fascination 
became, and she felt relieved when at last the 
policeman touched her on the shoulder and told her 
the inspector would see her. 

Jemima followed the man to the inspector's desk, 
and taking the notes from her pocket, she told him 
her tale succinctly and clearly. The inspector at 
first made no remark. He simply laid his hands on 
the notes, and then fixed his eye steadfastly on some 
object at the other side of the room with such 
earnestness that Jemima also turned round, and 
found he was looking at the placard headed 
"Murder" which had so strongly attracted her 
notice. 

When the inspector withdrew his eye from the 
placard, he first asked Jemima for her name and 
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address, slightly raising his eyebrows when she said 
" Smith's Kents." He then asked if she were mar- 
ried, and on being answered that she was, he asked 
what her husband was employed in, and why he had 
not brought the money himself. This was a terrible 
blow to Jemima; what answer to make she knew 
not She coloured and was confused, and the in- 
spector noticed her confusion, but with the tact of 
an experienced officer he made no remark. He told 
Jemima he would send a man with her to examine 
the place she found the notes in. Jemima begged 
he would not, as it would look so bad for her to 
return with a policeman, but the inspector kindly 
told her that he would send one in plain clothes, 
who would walk some distance behind her, so that 
no notice would be taken by either the passers-by 
or the inhabitants of the "Rents" of the circum- 
stance. 

When Jemima arrived at her house she immediately 
conducted the policeman to the heap of bricks, who 
examined them attentively. Although well practised 
in the command of his countenance, it was easy 
to perceive his suspicions were aroused, and that 
he did not believe Jemima's statement. He then 
inquired what other lodgers lived in her house, and 
she informed him that a blind basket-maker and his 
family lived in the top room, and a gentleman of the 
name of Mefiy had the first floor. The policeman 
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appeared now much interested in her conversation, 
and particularly inquired into different circum- 
stances connected with Mr. Meffy's history; what 
sort of a looking man he was, what was his occu- 
pation, and especially where he was then ; and when 
he heard he was in the country, he was most par- 
ticular in asking the reason of his going out of 
town. 

As the policeman was leaving the house he turned 
round, and apparently without the slightest interest 
in the question beyond keeping up a casual con- 
versation, inquired, "By-the-by, where is Walters 
now ? " Mrs. Duke informed him that she did not 
know ; she hardly knew the man by sight ; she had 
seen him pass the house very often, and some- 
times he might have said good morning, but nothing 
more. 

" But he's a pal of your husband's, aint he ? " 

" No," said Mrs. Duke, " my husband knows no 
more of him than you do." 

" When did you see Walters ? " 

" I do not exactly know ; I was too much occupied 
with my own troubles to think of him." 

" But, I say," said the policeman, " what day was it 
your husband got into trouble ? " 

" Last Tuesday week," said Jemima. 

" Where was he on the Monday night ? " 

" I don't remember ; oh, he was at home." 
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" You are sure of that ? " 

"Quite certain," said Jemima, after a moment's 
consideration ; " what do you want to know for 1 " 

" Only curiosity," said the policeman, bidding her 
good night. 



CHAPTER III. 



IK WHICH THE WEALTHY CHAKACTEK DISAPPEARS. 



JJE must now return to Mr. Mostyn's house 
and trace the events which occurred there. 
The reader will remember that Jessie had 
given notice one Monday evening during 
the absence of her master in the country, of her 
intention to draw from the savings-bank a portion 
of her money, which she was to apply for the follow- 
iug Monday. It is on this last evening that we take 
up the thread of our narrative. Edward Walters had 
promised Jessie he would call on her at an early 
hour, so that he might take charge of the house 
during her absence. Between six and seven o'clock 
in the evening he arrived, and immediately after- 
wards Jessie put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
proceeded to the savings-bank offices. 
She had not been gone five minutes when a low 
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single knock was heard at the door, which was 
immediately opened by Edward Walters, and Mr. 
Meffy entered. Edward led him into the parlour, 
and inquired of him whether he had seen his (Edward 
Walters's) father. 

" Yes ; I have just left him with a cab," was the 
reply. 

" I suppose he has taken care, of the coachman ? " 

" He has don© better," said Mefly ; " he drives it 
himself/' 

" He's a downy cove, the old one is," said young 
Walters. 

" Yes, pretty well for that. He has got his badge 
and number all complete, and is capitally made up." 

" When did you see him ? " 

" About two minutes ago." 

"Where?" 

" Close round the corner. He will wait there with 
the cab till he's wanted. If you go for him, don't 
pretend to know him. Ask him, you know, if he's 
hired, as you would any other fellow." 

" What's all that for ? " asked Edward Walters. 

"Why, what a fool you are," said Meffy. "The 
poKce will not suspect anything then, if they should 
happen to catch a glimpse of us. You can then tell 
him to drive up here, and we can put the bags into 
the cab, and you may drive off as hard as you 
please." 
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"And why not you as well? " 
" Don't you think," said Meffy, " that one is enough ? 
I am not sure whether it would not be better to leave 
the swag entirely in your father's hands." 

"I don't see," said Edward Walters, "why we 
shouldn't put the chest bodily into the cab. It 
would save time, and the things would not be half 
so likely to jog about and make a noise." 

" Now," said Meffy, losing all patience, " you put 
me into a funk to think I've got to do with such a 
fooL I'm sure the whole affair will blow up. First 
of all, you are as suspicious as you can be that some- 
body intends doing you — first me and then your own 
father. Why, if you only think a moment, with so 
many respectable silver refiners about (for in a case 
of this kind we need not even go to a fence), we can 
change those things into money as easily as we could 
get two shillings and sixpence for half-a-crown ; but 
what should we do with the box ? It would be sure 
to give a clue to the police somehow or other. In 
nine cases out of ten, when these things are blown 
it's always through the box, or the jewel-case, or 
something of the kind, being found. Those bags 
could not lead to any identity," pointing to two blue 
canvas bags he had thrown upon the table ; " but if 
a plate-chest was found either in your crib or mine, 
it might lead to serious consequences. If we said it 
had formerly held our family plate, it's ten to one the 
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beak would not believe us. But we may as well set 
to work at once." 

Walters made no remark, but taking up the 
candlestick, preceded Meffy upstairs. 

As soon as they had entered Mr. Mostyn's bed- 
room, Meffy took the candle from his friend and 
walked straight up to the escritoire. He carefully, 
and evidently with the eye of an artist, examined the 
lock, and then took from his pocket a bunch of 
skeleton keys and a file. Having placed the light in 
Walters's hand, who looked on for some time in 
silence, Meffy tried the keys, but none of them 
seemed to answer. He did not, however, either lose 
patience or even express by word or look the 
slightest annoyance, but as each failed he proceeded 
to try the next on the bunch, and yet with no better 
success. At last one key, which he had tried with 
greater perseverance than the rest, he took from the 
keyhole, and looked at it for some moments atten- 
tively, as if absorbed in some deep calculation. 
Walters, who appeared to get impatient at the 
slowness of Meffys movements, asked him if he 
intended to sleep there that night. 

" Not exactly," said Meffy ; " but more haste less 
speed, you know." 

" Oh, hang all that nonsense," said Walters, now 
getting fairly annoyed. " Get to work, will you ? or 
let me." So saying, he placed the candlestick on 
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the bed and took from his pocket a neat sort of 
crowbar, known by the profession as a jemmy. It 
consisted of two pieces of polished steel, each about 
a foot long, with one end flattened so as to be easily 
inserted like a wedge. He commenced rapidly 
screwing the two pieces together, so as to make one 
lever of the whole. Meffy watched him silently till 
he had finished, and then asked him in a stern tone 
what he was going to do with it. 

" Why," said Walters, " you are so long humbug- 
ging over your work, I may as well take a spell at it 
myself." 

"Take my advice," said Meffy, his usual calm, 
quiet countenance getting livid with passion. " Take 
my advice, and don't try it" 

"Why not?" 

" Because I think it very likely you'll get yourself 
lagged for your pains." 

"Are you going to split ? * said Walters, trying to 
play the bully. 

" Not unless the reward is a good one," said Meffy, 
with a sneer. "Now, let us understand each other. 
Are you going to have your way, or am I to have 
mine ? Now, say at a word." 

Walters sulkily threw the crowbar on the bed, in 
sign of submission, but said nothing. Meffy then 
drew his handkerchief from his pocket and placed it 
on the bed, then, holding a key over it, he commenced 
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skilfully and rapidly filing a portion of it away, the 
particles of metal falling on his handkerchief, so as 
to leave no trace on the bed. A moment afterwards 
he tried it in the lock, but still it would not turn. 
Not in the slightest way discomposed, nor pretending 
to notice the expression of ill humour and disgust on 
the countenance of Walters, he quietly took the key 
from the lock and commenced filing it as before oyer 
the handkerchief. Again he tried it in the lock, and 
this time it turned easily. The ill humour on the 
face of Edward Walters immediately vanished, and 
an expression of intense anxiety and curiosity sup- 
plied its place. Meffy now drew back the lid of the 
escritoire, and an immense mass of papers, some 
loose and others tied up in bundles, presented itself 
to the eyes of the two thieves. But the expression 
of their countenances differed extremely. Meffy, 
before touching them, looked at them with great 
intentness, as resolving in what manner he would 
commence the inspection ; while Walters, after wait- 
ing a moment and finding his companion did not 
touch the. papers, put on a look of defiance and 
plunged his hand into the midst of them. This 
attempt at insubordination completely enraged 
Meffy, and, seizing Walters's arm, he drew it back 
violently. 

" You clumsy brute," he exclaimed, "will you leave 
them alone ? Don't touch anything till I tell you, 
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or Til give up the job, and then get on without me 
if you can." 

" I'll tell you what it is," said Walters, savagely, 
" if you think you're going to be my master, you're 
mistaken. I know you, Meffy, and you won't do me, 
I can tell you." 

" Wait a moment," said Meffy, coolly 5 "just hand 
me that other key." Walters mechanically turned 
round to obey him, and in an instant Meffy had 
closed the door of the escritoire and placed the key 
in his pocket. 

"Now," said he, "do what you can without me. 
One of us must be master, and we may as well find 
out which of the two it will be." 

"I don't know what you're after, Meffy," said 
Walters, trying to conceal his rage; "but if you 
don't mind what you're about the girl will be back, 
and then we shall lose all." 

Whether this had any effect on Meffy it is difficult 
to say, so well had that gentleman his countenance 
under command, but he addressed Walters with con- 
siderably more friendliness in his tone than he had 
hitherto used. 

" Walters," he said, " I don't want either to quarrel 
or act unfairly by you, but you annoy me ; you are 
so precious clumsy. Hold the light and leave me 
alone, and I shall have done in two minutes." 

Walters, without saying a word, held the candle 
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again for him, and Meffy once more opened the 
escritoire. 

He now began cautiously to feel the papers, and 
with a touch so light that he hardly displaced them, 
although he contrived to insert hisliand to the very 
bottom of the mass. Presently he said, " There is 
nothing worth having here, but I suspect there 
is a false back to it. Help me to take out the 
papers." 

In a few moments the papers were on the bed, 
and Meffy rapidly examined the back. In less than 
a minute he had made up his mind that the back 
was false, and he began to touch the different parts 
to find the secret. At last he succeeded. He pressed 
heavily with a key the head of a screw in the wood- 
work, and the same moment the false back fell for- 
ward and disclosed a row of three small drawers. 
Edward Walters gave a low exclamation of satisfac- 
tion, and even Mefly's fish-like eye lighted up with 
animation. He first opened one drawer, but it was 
empty; the second, however, recompensed him for 
his disappointment, for in it was a roll of paper. He 
opened it and found it contained a bundle of bank 
notes. Edward Walters could hardly restrain him- 
self from seizing them as Meffy opened the roll, when 
the attention of both was arrested by a cab driving 
up to the door. 

" Put in those papers," said Meffy, " and let us be 
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off Never mind the plate; here is enough for 
both." 

So saying, he rapidly replaced the false back. 

"Never mind the papers," said Walters; "let 
them be." 

" Do as I tell you," said Meffy, replacing some of 
them, holding the bank-notes in his hand the while. 
Walters obeyed him, and the papers were thrust back 
in a heap, and Meffy locked the escritoire, when the 
cabman's double knock was again heard at the street- 
door. 

" What the devil does the old fool mean," mut- 
tered Meffy, " by making that row ? I told him not 
to come till he was sent for. Pick up that thing," 
he said, pointing to the crowbar, and thrusting file, 
false keys, and his handkerchief into his pocket. 
Then flinging his cap on his head, and repeating, 
" Pick up that, will you ? " Meffy turned to the door, 
carrying the candle, and Walters followed him with 
the crowbar in his hand. 

" Don't bring it that way," said Mefly ; " unscrew 
it, will you ? Do you want to be seen with a jemmy 
in your hand ? " 

" Wait a moment," said Walters ; " wait a moment, 
Meffy, and we'll go together." 

Meffy turned round angrily. " What are you afraid 
of?" he said. 

" Nothing ; only let's have fair play." 
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" Who wants anything else ? " said Mefly, turning 
round ; " but where are the bags ? " 

" On the chair." 

" Fetch them, will you ? " 

" Well, but stop a moment." 

Meffy, who by this time had gained the head of 
the stairs, only descended the faster, and after placing 
the candle in the parlour, he opened the street- 
door before Walters had succeeded in finding the 
bags. 

" What the devil do you want here ? " said Mefly, 
in a tone of great surprise, to an old gentleman 
muffled up to the throat with a great coat and shawl. 
" Who are you ? " 

" And what are you doing in my house ? " said the 
stranger, attempting to seize him. 

Meffy for the moment seemed almost paralysed, 
and could not find an excuse. 

" Cabman," said the old gentleman trying to detain 
Meffy, " call a policeman." 

The cabman, who was busy in getting a box out of 
the cab, did not hear him, and continued his work. 
Meffy, seeing the affair was getting too dangerous for 
trifling, made an effort and released himself from 
Mr. Mostyn (for it was he), and rushed away as 
rapidly as his limping pace would allow him, and was 
soon lost in the obscurity. 

Edward Walters was for a moment puzzled in what 
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manner to act. He was at the head of the staircase 
trying to unscrew the crowbar, the two bags under 
his ana At first he thought of rushing past and 
escaping, but by the time he had. resolved on this 
another person entered the narrow passage. This 
was the cabman, who with Mr. Mostyn and two 
boxes he had placed on the floor, completely blocked 
up the passage. 

" Just wait here a moment," said Mr. Mostyn to 
the cabman, " till a policeman comes by. I saw 
one on the other side of the road. Oh, here he 
comes." 

The policeman came up to the door at the 
moment, and Walters found all chance of escape cut 
off from him. He immediately crept up stairs and 
entered a small back garret. Groping his way he 
found a bedstead, and the next moment he had con- 
cealed himself beneath it. 

By this time the policeman and Mr. Mostyn were 
in conversation. Mr. Mostyn had informed him that 
a man had rushed out of the house, and he was afraid 
he was a thief. 

" What sort of a man was he, sir ? " 

" I had no time to pay attention. I should not 
know him again from Adam." 

" Perhaps, sir, it was only your servant's young 
man. He has been here very often lately." 

" I know he has," said Mr. Mostyn, " and that is 
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the reason I came up to town. One of the neigh- 
bours wrote to me about it." 

By this time they had entered the parlour. By 
the light of the candle they perceived that some 
bread and cheese and two glasses were on the table, 
but no beer. 

" I'd bet anything," said the policeman, " she in- 
vited him to supper, and has gone for the beer. 
Youll see her back presently." 

" She never enters this house again," said her 
master. u I fully trusted that woman, and I find 
there is no more reliance to be placed in her than 
in the rest of them." 

" Had you not better see if you've lost anything, 
sir ? if not, I can go on my beat." 

" Certainly," said Mr. Mostyn ; " let me pay the 
cabman first" 

A slight altercation, of course, occurred between 
the old man and the cabman, but in the end every- 
thing was amicably settled and the cab drove off. 

At first Mr. Mostyn was on the point of asking the 
policeman to accompany him up-stairs, but upon 
second thoughts the suspicious old man considered 
he might be showing the room in which he kept his 
treasures to the policeman, and he requested the latter 
would sit down while he went up-stairs to examine 
the house. The policeman without remark seated 
himself, probably thinking some bread and cheese, at 
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least, might be in store for him when Mr. Mostyn 
came down, and, lighted only by his own lantern, he 
remained quietly below till the old gentleman had 
finished his search. Mr. Mostyn first carefully 
examined his own room. He found the cupboard 
which contained his plate-chest fast locked, his 
escritoire -the same, and everything about the room 
appeared to be in the most perfect order. This 
satisfactory state of things somewhat pacified the old 
man as to the danger of robbery, but his anger 
against Jessie for leaving the house continued 
unabated. He descended into the parlour, and told 
the policeman that evidently nothing had been taken, 
but that Jessie, for her disobedience of orders, should 
never again be allowed to enter his house. The 
policeman, eyeing wistfully the bread and cheese, 
said Mr. Mostyn would be perfectly justified, as one 
half the robberies in private houses arose from 
servants letting in strange men; but his ready 
acquiescence with the remark procured him no invi- 
tation. After waiting a few moments longer in the 
vain hope of a shilling, and finally offering to carry 
the two small boxes containing the old gentleman's 
luggage, which were in the passage, up-stairs for 
him, he prepared to depart Although Mr. Mostyn 
declined the offer of carrying the boxes up-stairs, he 
accepted it so far as to allow him to bring them 
into the parlour and place them in a corner out of 
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the way. The policeman readily obeyed, and then 
stood for a moment expecting a gratuity, but he 
received instead only a curt good-night, and an 
especial request that he would keep a good look-out 
on the premises till the next morning. The disap- 
pointed policeman said nothing, but left the house, 
inwardly determining that he would not again enter 
the street that night unless'obliged, and even then he 
would pass Mr. Mostyn's house with his eyes shut. 

As soon as Mr. Mostyn was alone he put up the 
chain of the front door, and then seated himself in 
the parlour muttering to himself as was his wont, and 
abusing poor Jessie to his heart's content. He con- 
tinued in this frame of mind till he heard Jessie 
insert the key of the street-door in the lock and 
partially open the door, but as the chain was up she 
could not enter. Her master, with a feeling almost 
of satisfaction, rose from his chair and went to the 
door. 

" What do you mean, you hussy," he said, " by 
leaving the house when I told you you were not to 
do so?" 

" If you please, sir," said Jessie, as soon as she had 
recovered from her surprise, "I only went to the 
post-office." 

"Don't tell me a lie," said her master ; " you know 
you did not go to the post-office. It would not have 
taken you ten minutes, and I have been here half 
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an hour. What business had you to have a man in 
the house ? " 

"It was only my cousin, sir. He only came to 
London this morning, and I thought there would be 
no harm in asking him in." 

" That is another lie. He has been here before, 
several times. A neighbour wrote to me about your 
goings on, and that is the reason I have come up, 
and I find it all true. Go about your business. 
There is half-a-crown for you to get a bed; come 
here to-morrow and I will pay you your wages, and 
111 have nothing more to say to you." 

As he said this he flung the half-crown on the 
pavement, and taking the key from Jessie, he closed 
the street-door and bolted it. 

He then went again into the parlour, muttering 
to himself in a half audible manner. After re- 
maining thus for half an hour, he rose from his 
chair, and taking his keys from his pocket, he pro- 
ceeded to open one of his boxes for the purpose 
of taking from it his dressing-gown. That done, he 
took up his candle and went up-stairs into his bed- 
room. 

During the whole of this time Edward Walters 
had been lying concealed under the bed in the back 
attic listening to every sound. He heard the door 
shut after the policeman, and he knew that Mr. 
Mostyn remained in the house, but still he could 
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hear nothing of Jessie. He determined to remain 
quietly in the position he was in till he heard her 
return, and then, after her master was in bed, he 
calculated he should have but little difficulty in 
leaving the house. Presently, as he began to be 
accustomed to his situation, he commenced turning 
over in his mind the affairs of the evening. He 
soon perceived that in all probability he should 
never receive one penny of the money in Meffy's 
hands. He knew too well the cunning, unscrupulous 
character of that gentleman not to feel certain he 
would not easily be found, and that as soon as he had 
changed the bank-notes he would depart into some 
other locality, or most probably set sail for America, 
and all trace of him be lost. And in what position 
would he, Edward Walters, be ? He who had con- 
cocted the whole affair, and had had by far the 
greater part of the trouble and danger, would 
receive nothing. It was no use thinking of reveng- 
iug himself on Mefly, angry as he was with him ; 
that would do no good. After all, if he kept his 
pluck up, he might not go away empty-handed yet. 
There was still the plate left, and if he could only 
get Jessie to assist him, he might do well enough 
with that. True, it was kept in the old man's bed- 
room, but there would be little difficulty in over- 
coming him. Why did not Jessie return? — what 
could detain her? Presently he heard Mr. Mostyn 
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come up-stairs, enter his bedroom, and lock the door. 
Here was a difficulty he had not calculated on. Pos- 
sibly, after all, Mr. Mostyn would not go to bed 
till Jessie's return. No, of course he would not. 
Still he would wait a little longer, and, if pos- 
sible, he would not leave without his share of the 
plunder. He now crept cautiously from under the 
bed, and seated himself upon it, the two bags under 
his arm, and the crowbar in his hand. In this 
position he remained for more than two hours, 
listening earnestly the while for Jessie's return. At 
last he gave up the point, and determined to escape 
from the house, as Jessie's conduct seemed to him 
inexplicable. 

Edward Walters rose from the bed and approached 
the head of the stairs. He listened attentively, and 
thought he heard some one moving in Mr. Mostyn's 
room. He stepped down nearer the door, and could 
not only distinguish that some one was moving, but 
also heard a voice, although he could not distin- 
guish the words. He advanced nearer the door, and 
could see the light of the candle shining through the 
keyhole. Still he could not understand the words 
Mr. Mostyn uttered, nor did he hear any other voice. 
He now concluded that as Jessie had not returned 
Mr. Mostyn was sitting up for her. The idea of 
possessing himself of the plate again entered his 
mind, and he stole up once more to his hiding-place 
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leaving the door open that he might listen the more 
attentively. 

We must now return to Mr. Mostyn. After he 
had locked his door he seated himself in an easy- 
chair in his room and tried to collect his thoughts, 
but in vain. He was in a state of such nervous 
agitation that his mind at the moment could hardly 
be said to be in a sane state. Fatigue and irritation 
from his journey, combined with the annoyance he 
had met with on his return home, had completely 
thrown his reasoning powers off their equilibrium. 
He had acquired the habit of muttering to himself 
whenever his mind was particularly occupied on any 
subject, but now his agitation was so great that he 
spoke quite loud. The particular object of his 
anger was of course Jessie. He had trusted her 
implicitly when he would have trusted no other 
human being, and she had deceived him. There 
was no gratitude to be found in the world. He had 
paid her far higher wages than any other servant in 
the neighbourhood received, but all was useless to 
obtain fidelity. He did not remember that the only 
reason for his employing Jessie was that a servant 
was necessary for his comfort, and that the higher, 
sum than ordinary that he paid her was simply to 
secure services which he imagined were valuable to 
him. He simply gave the more as he considered 
the commodity was the more valuable. 
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Fatigue now began to obtain its natural ascendency 
over the exhausted frame of the old man, and he fell 
into an uneasy doze, from time to time waking up as 
he bent forward in his chair ; still no idea of seeking 
his bed entered his mind. As each successive jerk 
awakened him, his anger against Jessie diminished. 
He almost regretted that he had dismissed her. 
His arguments were now expostulatory rather 
than passionate, and it is more than probable if 
Jessie had that moment stood before him all would 
have been forgiven, subject to her being daily 
reminded of her fault. In this state of half-waking, 
half-sleeping, he remained till it was considerably 
past midnight, when he determined to retire to his 
bed. The cold of the night appeared to act as a 
sedative to his brain, and with greater calmness than 
he had hitherto shown he began to undress himself. 
Suddenly he stopped short, as if a serious idea had 
crossed his mind. He remembered that he had 
contented himself with simply seeing that the lid 
of the escritoire and the door of the cupboard 
which held his plate-chest were fastened, without 
seeing that their contents were safe. He discontinued 
undressing, and again put on his dressing-gown, 
determining that he would see that all was secure 
before he went to sleep. He now sought in his 
pockets for his keys, but he could not find them. 
He became greatly agitated, thinking he might have 
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lost them, and he again seated himself on his chair 
to collect his thoughts. In a few minutes he rose 
again with a sigh of relief. He remembered that he 
had taken his dressing-gown out of his box in the 
parlour, and that most probably he had left his keys 
below. He now thrust his feet into his slippers, and 
taking the candle in his hand, he unlocked his door 
and proceeded down-stairs. To his great satisfaction 
he found his keys in the lock of the box he had 
opened. He first closed it with some difficulty, and 
then went leisurely up to his room. He did not, as 
before, close his door, but left it ajar. 

The first article he proceeded to examine was his 
plate chest. He opened the door of the cupboard 
easily enough. He then placed the candle on a chair 
beside him, and going down on his knees, he prepared 
to open the plate chest. He had chosen the key 
from the bunch, and had placed it in the lock, 
when he suddenly stopped and gazed with an ex- 
pression of considerable anxiety on the chest He 
was endeavouring to recollect whether he had not left 
two articles outside on the lid, there not being room 
for them in the inside. He was fairly puzzled in 
the matter, and he passed his hand across his brow 
as if trying to collect his thoughts on the subject 
The more he reflected on it the more certain he felt 
he had done so. Somewhat alarmed, he now pro- 
ceeded to open the chest, when his attention was 
vol. n. r 
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attracted to a sound near him. He turned round 
and saw approaching him a young man with appa- 
rently some weapon in his hand. Completely terri- 
fied at the apparition, he screamed violently, " Help ! 
Murder ! " He had commenced a third word, but he 
stopped. A fearful blow with the steel crowbar had 
fallen on the bald head of the old man, and he lay 
stretched and senseless.on the floor. Edward Walters, 
who had listened to his going downstairs and watched 
his return, had noticed he had not locked his door. 
The devil had suggested to him that he could easily 
frighten the old man, but had whispered no word of 
murder. He stealthily descended the stairs, and 
finding the room-door open had entered. He threw 
the two bags on the ground, and raising the crowbar 
in air with the intention of frightening the old man, 
advanced towards him. Mr. Mostyn's exclamations 
alarmed him, and the devil advised him to silence 
him. He did so, and not content with a blow, the 
devil whispered to him that the old man might 
recover. Walters, to prevent it, and maddened with 
a horrible feeling of blood-thirst, struck another 
blow. This was not so well aimed, yet was per- 
haps more deadly. He struck somewhat short of 
his mark, and the flattened, sharp edge of the 
instrument struck the old man on the throat, divi- 
ding the jugular vein and carotid artery. In a 
moment the floor was covered with blood, to which 
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Walters paid no attention. He threw the crowbar 
beside him, and going down on his knees he opened 
the chest The sight of the silver plate it contained 
was insufficient completely to rivet his attention, yet 
he hurriedly stretched forth his hand to reach one of 
the bags. He rapidly took piece after piece from 
the chest, and thrust each into the bag without 
waiting to see whether it were silver or merely 
plated. He continued his occupation, trying the 
while to fix his thoughts on his booty, but a terribly 
uneasy sensation weighed on him, each moment 
increasing in intensity. Still he went on. Presently, 
the dead silence of the room became insupportable 
to him. The whole scene appeared more like a 
terrible vision than a reality. Still he continued 
filling the bag, and still the horrible sensation 
increased. The bag was now nearly full, and he 
stretched forth his hand behind him to reach 
the other. In doing so he kept his eye rigidly 
fixed on the chest. He dared not whisper to him- 
self what was on the floor, and he endeavoured 
to fix his thoughts on his prize. Presently he 
reached the bag, but a damp sensation of warmth 
was on his hand. He knew perfectly well from 
what cause it arose, but it did not terrify him, for it 
was a sensation of reality, and for the moment 
destroyed the horrible feeling which had oppressed 

him the moment before. He commenced filling the 

v 2 
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second bag. Suddenly a deep, unearthly sigh, which 
seemed to proceed from the body, frightened him, 
and he closed the lid of the chest. Slowly he 
turned round his head and gazed at the ghastly 
spectacle of the dying man. At that moment a 
glance of intelligence beamed from his eye sternly 
on the assassin. Another deep sigh escaped from 
his breast, and all was silent — the silence of death. 
This natural termination of his brutality completely 
terrified the wretch. He arose from his knees, and 
throwing his cap on his head, he took one of the 
bags in his right hand, and with the candle in his 
left he descended the stairs. He placed the bag in 
the parlour, and then left the room to go for the 
other. He had no sooner placed his foot on the 
stairs, than his courage failed him. The deep 
silence of the house alarmed him so much that he 
could not advance a step. He then resolved to go 
for his father, for the idea struck him if there was a 
living being in the place his courage would return. 
He placed the candle in the parlour, and opening the 
door, he cautiously looked into the street to see if 
any one were in sight. All was perfectly still ; not 
a person was to be seen. He left the door ajar, and 
rapidly rushed to the corner of the street to find the 
cab. 

" What, come at last?" said his father, " I thought 
you were going to sleep there/' 
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" Come at once," said his son, " and don't talk." 

Walters drove the cab to the door. His son was 
again frightened, for it was wide open 5 there was no 
cause however for his alarm, for it was only a gust of 
wind that had done it. The father got off the box, 
and his son told him to come quickly into the house. 
He did so, and closed the door after him. 

" Stay there a moment," said Edward, snatching 
up the candle, " I shall be down directly." He again 
attempted to mount the stairs, but was again unable. 
While deliberating within himself whether he would 
inform his father of what had occurred, the latter 
heard the horse move. He immediately opened the 
street door, and a gust of wind blew out the candle 
in his son's hand. It was now an utter impossibility 
for him to go up-stairs, and he gave up the attempt. 
He descended the few stairs he had mounted, and 
went into the parlour, and there took up the bag 
and followed his father, closing the street-door after 
him. 

" Stay," said his father, " I have left my hat 
indoors." 

" D — n the hat ! leave it alone. There is my cap 
for you." 

" Well ; but I want my hat." 

" I can't help it ; the door is shut, and I have not 
got the key. Now drive on as fast as you can." 

So saying, he opened the cab door, and placed the 
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bag in it, and getting in himself he again told his 
father with an oath to drive on. The old man 
obeyed, and in a few moments, to Edward Walters'* 
intense satisfaction, they had left the street 




CHAPTER IV. 



FATHER AND SON. 



nHE cab drove on down the Borough and 
across London Bridge towards Brick 
Lane, Spitalfields. There the father had 
engaged a room in a wretched court, from 
which he had proposed they should carry on opera- 
tions. When they had arrived young Walters 
jumped from the cab. 

" Do you think the horse will stand still ? " he said 
to his father ; " if so you had better come with me." 
His father said he thought he would stand quietly 
as he had driven there very rapidly. Beyond that he 
had a great curiosity to see what sort of a prize they 
had got. He silently followed his son, and they both 
entered the house, an old woman on the ground-floor 
having opened the door for them. They mounted 
the stairs silently to a back room and entered it. 
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The elder Walters now drew from his pocket a box 
of lucifers and a small candle. He struck a light 
and lighted the candle, which he placed on the 
chimney-piece, and then turned round to speak to 
his son. But not a word could he utter. He turned 
pale, and seemed on the point of fainting, so strong 
was the impression his son's appearance made on 
him. He was literally covered with blood. 

" What's the matter with you ? " said the son 
savagely, knowing at the time the reason of his 
father's pallor. 

" Ned," stammered his father, " tell me the truth ; 
is he dead ? " 

" And suppose he is ; do you think I was going to 
be taken ? " 

" You don't mean to say it's the old man," said 
the father ; " I thought he was in the country ? " 

" And so did I ; but he came home and caught 



me. 



« 



And Meffy, where is he ? " 

" He cut it, like a white-livered cur as he is, as 
soon as he found himself in danger." 

" My God ! what is to be done ? " said the father in 
a tone of despair. 

" What's to be done ? why, get rid of the swag, to 
be sure, and the sooner you set about it the better." 

" I'll have nothing to do with it," said the elder 
Walters. 
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" You don't mean to say you're afraid ? " 

" No ; but I'll not mix myself up in a murder 
case." 

" Yes," said his son with a sneer, "you're a respect- 
able man, certainly." 

" No matter what I am ; I am not, at any 
rate, bad enough to mix myself up in a case like 
this." 

" You don't mean to say you're going to leave me 
alone in it. By Heaven, if I thought so I'd cleave 
your brain open as I did the old man's." 

" And perhaps the best thing you could do," said the 
father. " But I don't want to leave you, God knows, 
although I'll have nothing to do with the affair. 
>Bad as I am, I had never blood on my hands yet, and 
I don't intend beginning now. And if you'd take 
my advice you'd drop it at once. A reward will 
be offered, and you may depend upon it Meffy will 
split." 

" Not he. He is in for it pretty well as deep as 
I am. He's got a pocketful of bank-notes." 

" No matter ; I know him well, and one way or 
another he'll bring it about. Stow those things 
away somewhere, and make yourself scarce at once. 
I tell you again I'll have nothing to do with it." 

49 But how can I cut it ? " said the son. " I can't 
go out with my things covered with blood, and I have 
not got a five-shilling piece in the world." 
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" I'll go home," said his father, " and pack up 
some clothes for you, and bring them back as soon 
as I can. I ain't got much money, but what I have 
Til bring you. Once more, take my advice and be 
off as soon as you can." So saying he took up the 
cap to depart, but by the light of the candle he per- 
ceived some marks of his son's blood-stained fingers 
on it. " This won't do at all," he said, " I'll leave it 
here." His son merely sneered, but made no answer. 

The elder Walters now drew a handkerchief from 
his pocket, which he tied round his head, and then 
left the house. When he had arrived at the entrance 
to the court, to his horror he found the cab was no 
longer there. He had been so occupied in his con- 
versation with his son that he had forgotten it. He 
now rushed up the street in the direction his horse's 
head stood, and at the first turning he found the 
brute had been stopped by a policeman. 

" Thank you, mate," said Walters, out of breath. 
a I thought I had lost him." 

" Well, it was an even bet," said the policeman. " I 
was just going to take him to the green-yard ; but 
what have you done with your hat ? " 

" Well," said Walters, at hazard, " as I was coming 
over London Bridge a gust of wind caught it and 
carried it over into the water." 

" It'll be a godsend for some waterman," said the 
policeman as Walters was getting on his box. 
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" Yes, it will," was the reply, as Walters drove off. 

He drove as rapidly as he could to Smith's Rents, 
and arrived before daybreak. He was somewhat 
puzzled what to do with his cab, when fortunately 
he met one of the young thieves as he was returning 
from night duty. He asked him to hold the horse 
for him, which he willingly promised to do. Walters 
then rushed into his house, and without disturbing his 
wife he got a light and proceeded rapidly to collect 
such of his son's clothes as he could find, and then 
tied them up in a bundle. He opened a drawer and 
took from it all the money it contained — about five 
pounds — which he placed in his pocket, and was 
upon the point of leaving the house when the 
idea struck him that the cab might possibly be 
stained with blood. It would have been imprudent 
for him to have made the inspection at that moment, 
as he must have used a light, which would have been 
difficult ; besides, the young thief would have seen 
him, so he took a shoe-brush with him, to brush 
it, if he should have occasion, as soon as it was day- 
light. 

He took the handkerchief from his head and put 
on a hat, and after extinguishing the candle, left the 
house. He thanked the young thief for the care he 
had taken of the horse, and he then mounted the 
box and drove off. When he had arrived in Brick 
Lane, the horse was so tired that there was no fear 
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of his moving, and Walters took out the bundle and 
ran rapidly with it into the house. There he found 
Edward had been making preparations to leave, as 
he had advised him. He had inserted a piece of 
wood up the chimney, so as to act as a shelf, and on 
it he had placed the bag containing the plate. 
Walters then asked his son if he had told Mefly 
where to find them, and expressed his satisfaction 
when he heard he had not. He then gave his son 
the money. "And now," said he, "let me advise you 
to be off as soon as possible." 

He now left the house, and this time he found 
the horse had remained on the spot he had left him. 
Day was now rapidly breaking, and he examined the 
interior of the cab, and found in it several blood- 
spots. These he brushed carefully away, and then 
taking from under the cushions the real number- 
plate of the cab, he replaced it for the sham one 
he had used, and then drove the cab back to the 
yard. 

"You've had a good night's work out of that hoss," 
said the stable-man, examining the beast with a 
critical eye. 

" And you have got the money for his work," said 
Walters, leaving the yard. 




CHAPTER V. 



EDWARD WALTERS ESCAPES. 



tjlOOR Jessie slept but little the night of 
her dismissal Her mind was too much 
agitated, not only at the difficulty she 
would find herself in to obtain another 
situation, but also as to the means by which her 
lover would be able to make his escape. She did not 
rise very early, for, like most of her class, the idea of 
not being obliged to get up was to her a sort of 
luxury, disturbed as she was, and she tried, but with- 
out success, to enjoy it. However, she could not 
remain in bed all day, so about nine o'clock she 
dressed herself and took her breakfast About eleven 
she left the house, and with a palpitating heart 
proceeded to Mr. Mostyn's. When she arrived, she 
found the house hermetically closed ; not a shutter, 
curtain, nor window was open. She knocked more 
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than once, but no one answered the door. She 
became exceedingly nervous, but without any reason 
to offer to herself for the feeling. The uneasy sen- 
sation became more oppressive, and she returned to 
her lodgings. There she consoled herself by writing 
a letter in extraordinary characters and worse ortho- 
graphy to her lover, telling him she had left her 
situation, and giving him her address; and then 
putting on her bonnet and shawl, she started off 
with it to Smith's Rents. She found only Mrs. 
Walters at home, and she left the letter with her 
without further remark than requesting her to give 
it to her son as soon as she might see him. Jessie 
then returned to get her dinner. 

She had not left the Rents more than ten minutes 
when young Walters, terribly pale, entered the house. 
His mother was so alarmed at his appearance that it 
was some minutes before she remembered the letter. 
When she placed it in her son's hands, she received, 
in lieu of thanks, a considerable amount of abuse for 
not having given it immediately she saw him. She 
attempted some excuse, but instead of listening to 
her he tore open the letter and hurriedly read the 
contents. As soon as he had finished, he told his 
mother to get him pens, ink, and paper, and imme- 
diately wrote an answer. It was short, and without 
signature or address. He merely told Jessie to meet 
him that evening at eight o'clock precisely at the 
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Piccadilly entrance to Hyde Park ; not on any account 
to go to Mr. Mostyns till she had seen him, nor in 
fact to leave the house, and to tear up the letter as 
soon as she had read it. He then borrowed of his 
mother all the money she had got, which was only a 
few shillings, and afterwards abruptly left her. He 
now hurried as rapidly as he could to Jessie's 
lodgings, and when near the house he gave a street 
boy a penny to take the letter, instructing him to 
ask to see Jessie herself, standing the while a short 
distance off, watching the boy. The door was opened, 
and he could perceive that it was not Jessie that 
opened it, but the woman of the house. She left the 
boy for a moment, and then he saw Jessie come to 
the door and take the letter from his hand, and all 
being now arranged to his satisfaction, he departed. 

At eight precisely Jessie was at the place of 
meeting, but her lover was not there. This added 
greatly to the disquietude the letter had caused her, 
written as it was in so mysterious a manner. She 
remained till nine, and she then thought she would 
walk a little into the Park, as the policeman at the 
entrance appeared to be watching her. She had 
hardly proceeded a hundred yards, when some one 
touched her on the arm, and on turning round she 
found it was her lover. A sensation of relief im- 
mediately came over her, and she clutched his arm 
with the strength almost of an iron vice. Walters 
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said nothing, but walked with her rapidly into the 
obscurity of some trees, and then for the first time 
he spoke to her, after first carefully looking around 
him. 

" Did I not frighten you with my letter ? " 
" Indeed you did ; I never was so surprised in my 
life." 

"But did you keep indoors all day, as I asked 

your' 

" Certainly I did ; I should not do anything you 
told me not." 

" And did any one come after you ? " 

"No one at all; nobody knows where I am. 
When that sulky old brute sent me away I hardly 
knew where to go to at first myself. I knew some- 
thing of a woman who lived near where I am, and I 
first went there to see if she could give me a bed, 
but I found she had gone away." 

" And who sent you where you are ? " 

" Oh, I waited about for some time till I saw a 
policeman/ and I asked him where I could get a bed 
in a respectable house." 

" D n ! you don't say so ? " 

" Well, what was I to do 1 I knew no one ; but 
don't be angry with me, I did not talk to him for 
two minutes." 

" What did he say to you besides 1 " 

"Nothing whatever beyond telling me where to 
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go to. Oh, you don't suppose, dear, I'd stop talking 
to any man in the streets, especially a stranger," said 
Jessie, utterly mistaking the reason of her lover's 
agitation. 

" No, no, I'm sure of that ; but you are certain he 
said nothing else ? " 

" Nothing whatever." 

"And he did not come about the house this 
morning ? " 

" Oh dear no, not that I know of; but I shouldn't 
know him again if I did see him. Now tell me, 
dear, why did you not like my going to Mr. Mos- 
tyn's ? He owes me my wages, and he shall pay 
me ; besides, I have not a stitch with me more than 
I stand upright in." 

Young Walters made her* no answer, but remained 
for some moments deeply absorbed in thought, 
occasionally looking round nervously the while. 

"You did not hear me, you naughty boy," said 
Jessie, playfully jogging his arm. " You are think- 
ing of somebody else, I am sure. I shall be jealous 
in my turn, if you don't mind." 

" Jessie," said Walters, " you must not go near 
Mr. Mostyn's again." 

" Why not, dear ? " 

"Because the old fellow is dead." 

Jessie made no answer, but a terrible sensation of 

dread came over her. She could hardly realise the 
vol. ii. a 
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news. She stood trembling for some time, clutching 
nervously the arm of her lover, and at last, when 
she was a little more composed, she said : 

" Oh, you are joking, dear. Why do you frighten 
me in that manner ? " 

" I am not joking ; what I tell you is the truth. 
Old Mostyn is dead." 

" How did you know it ? w 

" I heard it from my father." 

"And how did he die?" 

" They say he has been murdered, and if so, both 
you and I will be suspected." 

" I," said Jessie, indignantly leaving her lover's 
arm; "I will give myself up to the police imme- 
diately." 

" Stop," said Walters, now getting terribly fright- 
ened ; " they say he has been robbed as well." 

" A reason the more," said Jessie: " I never took a 
farthing wrongfully from any one ; " and she was on 
the point of quitting her lover. 

"For God's sake, Jessie, stop one moment and 
listen to reason. There is no doubt you will get off, 
but what will become of me ? They will trace out 
that I was in the house ; and although I am as 
innocent of it as the babe unborn, it is very probable 
they will hang me for it. Oh, if you love me, and I 
am sure you do, do nothing rash." 

Jessie was silent for some moments. At last she 
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caught hold of Walters's arm, and with much 
hysteria in her tone, said : 

" Edward, as there is a God above us, did you 
have anything to do with it ?" 

" Jessie, how can you ask me such a question ? I 
would have starved before doing anything of the 
kind." 

" Do you know who did it ? " 

Walters was silent for a moment 

" Edward," she repeated, " tell me once more, do 
you know who did it?" 

" No, I don't, Jessie ; but I have my suspicions." 

" Who was it ? " 

" Jessie, don't ask me ; I cannot tell you. If it's 
the man I believe, I am more likely to be hung than 
he is, for I never will give up his name." 

" Edward," said she seriously, after a moment's 
silence, " was it — that father of yours ? " • 

" Jessie, don't ask me ; guess it if you like." 

" My God, what shall I do ? " said the poor girl. 

" Go," said he, " and say you did not do it, and 
give me in charge. You will hang me by it, 
although I would at any time lay down my life to 
save yours." 

The girl made no further attempt to go. 
Edward," she said, " what am I to do ? " 
Have you got the money from the savings 
bank?" 

o 2 
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" I have, and I will willingly give it all to you if 
you can save yourself." 

The scoundrel hesitated for a moment His first 
thought was to take the money ; but then he re- 
flected that if the girl remained behind she might 
serve as a clue to detect him. He need have been 
under no alarm, but, a villain himself, he doubted 
the good faith of every one ; besides, the thought 
also occurred to him that when Jessie heard of the 
particulars of the murder, her love for him would 
change into horror, and she might tell all she 
knew. 

" Jessie," he said at last, " you don't know me, 
nor how I love you. I will not go without you." 

" Where would you go to if I went with you ? " 

" The money you have is sufficient to pay the 
passage money of both of us to America. Come 
with me, and as soon as we arrive I will marry you, 
and we shall do well enough there. Work is plen- 
tiful and the wages are good." 

" But I have nothing to go in." 

" You won't want much, and what you will want 
we can get in Liverpool ; ships- are always sailing 
from there, and we shall soon be safe," 

" But how shall we manage to go ? " 

" Go quietly back to your lodgings and pay the 
woman. Then meet me to-morrow at the North- 
western station at five o'clock. Leave the house 
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without any one in the street seeing you. Say you 
are going to Harwich to see your mother, and no one 
will suspect you. Do they know your name at your 
lodging ? " 

" No, they do not." 

" Say it's Thompson, and I will pass under the 
same name. When you see me at the parliamentary 
train do not speak to me or notice me, but take your 
ticket. I will take care to sit by you. I have not 
money enough to pay my fare. Now, do you under- 
stand all ? " 

" Yes, I think I do. Let me repeat it." 

She did so, and proved she had got her lesson 
perfectly. 

" That will do capitally," said her lover. " Oh, 
'how happy I shall be when we are together in 
America. You have no idea what a bad fellow that 
father of mine is." 

" He seemed to me," said Jessie, " to be a very 
good-natured man." 

" He'd cheat a very angel himself," said the amiable 
son. " Now go, Jessie dear ; keep up your courage 
and meet me at five. You know where the station is ? " 

" Yes ; I have been there before. Good night." 

Poor Jessie attempted to move, but her strength 
failed her. 

" Walters," she said, " it seems to me like a ter- 
rible dream. It can't be true." 
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" True it is, to my sorrow," said he. " Now be d 
dear girl, and keep your courage up. Remember if 
you break down it will be my ruin, and that will 
be cruel indeed, when vou know how much I love 

you." 

Jessie made another effort and left her lover, 
who plunged still deeper into the darkness of the 
park. 

Although Jessie's courage upheld her for some 
time during her walk homewards, it weakened con- 
siderably as she got nearer the house. When she 
entered the street in which it was situated, it returned 
for a moment, as she wished to enter unobserved, 
and caution for the time banished fear. She then 
called the woman of the house, and told her it was 
her intention to leave the next morning by the par-* 
liamentary train to Harwich, and requested her to 
call her in time. She had sent on her luggage to 
the station, she said, so she should have nothing to 
cany. The woman of the house, who was too well 
accustomed to erratic tenants, both male and female, 
to make any remark on Jessie's statement, promised 
to call her as desired, and inquired what she would 
like for breakfast. Jessie requested she would have 
some coffee ready for her, and she should require 
nothing more. She then paid the woman the money 
owing to her, as well as for the next morning's break- 
fast, for although she did not intend to touch it, she 
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had too much honesty to let the woman be at any 
loss on her account, and then, after telling her if any 
one called to inquire after Miss Thompson to say 
she had gone down to see her mother at Harwich, 
she bade the woman good night and went to bed. 

Fortunately for Jessie no other person slept in 
her room that night, or the disturbed manner of the 
agitated girl must have aroused their attention if 
not suspicion. Continually she tried to sleep, but 
as usual when it is too ardently wooed, sleep refused 
to visit her. Finding it impossible to close her eyes 
for five minutes together, she got up, dressed herself 
in the dark, and paced backward and forward in her 
little room. Then the thought struck her that the 
woman of the house would hear her footsteps and 
suspect something wrong, and she again flung her- 
self, dressed as she was, on the bed. 

She now attempted to think coolly over her posi- 
tion, but it was impossible. All she wished for most 
on earth (her marriage with Edward Walters) would 
now be soon realised — at any rate, as soon as the 
ship arrived in America; and her satisfaction at 
this for some time deadened her thoughts to the 
murder of Mr. Mostyn. Then she began to think in 
what manner it could have occurred, and how the 
murderer could have got into the house. There was 
no doubt in her mind that the murder was committed 
by the elder Walters, but how could he have 
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perpetrated it ? He must certainly have been let 
in by his son before Mr. Mostyn arrived, but how 
did her lover manage to leave the house and the 
father remain in it ? These reflections gave rise to 
most unpleasant thoughts, which, although she drove 
them away almost as soon as formed, contrived to 
return again to her almost immediately. So per- 
tinaciously, in fact, did they press themselves upon 
her imagination, that she burst into a violent fit of 
sobbing, so strong as almost to approach an hys- 
terical fit, when suddenly she remembered that her 
lover had been particular in ascertaining if she had 
got the money from the savings bank, that they 
might be able to pay their passage to America — a 
necessity which would not have arisen had he been 
one of the parties who murdered Mr. Mostyn, as in 
that case he would have had plenty of money, 
Jessie knowing full well how valuable was the silver 
plate her master possessed. This suggestion gave 
her great consolation ; so much so that the hysterical 
symptoms changed from crying to laughing, and she 
had considerable difficulty in subduing them. At 
length, finding the house and street perfectly quiet, 
she resolved to go, although it was barely two o'clock, 
to the place of meeting. She listened carefully first at 
her room door, and judging from their deep breath- 
ing that the inmates of the house must be fast in their 
first sleep, she cautiously descended the stairs, opened 
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the street door, and then looked anxiously to the 
right and left to see if there were any passers-by, or 
if the house were watched. All was quiet as the 
grave; no one was to be seen; and Jessie, after 
quietly closing the door after her, hurried away till 
she was completely out of any possible danger of 
being followed. 

In the meantime young Walters had remained in 
the darker parts of the park till it was time to close 
the gates, and he then hung about the different 
streets near the Euston Square station till Jessie 
should arrive and it would be time for the train to 
start. About four o'clock he saw a female figure 
approaching the spot near which he was standing, 
and on nearer approach he found it was Jessie. 
Although contrary to his resolution, he spoke to 
her, and asked if she had contrived to quit her 
lodgings without suspicion or being noticed. She 
told him she had ; that she had followed his 
advice in every particular, and nothing could 
have succeeded better. He asked her for some 
money, and Jessie placed a couple of sovereigns in 
his hand. " I will get the tickets for you," he said, 
« and will contrive to slip one of them into your hand, 
but do not speak to me. Take care also you choose 
a tolerably empty carriage, so that I can sit by you. 
You are a dear good girl, and I love you better than 
my own life. Now leave me." Jessie did as she was 
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told, and the pair continued to lounge about different 
streets till the time for taking the tickets. 

We must now explain the reasons which induced 
Edward Walters to quit the booty he had risked his 
life for, and seek safety in flight, before the slightest 
knowledge or suspicion of his crime had been made 
public. Previous to committing the murder he had 
had no intention of perpetrating so foul a crime, and 
the probabilities before him, in case the theft were 
detected, were simply those which attend on every 
villany of the kind — a lengthened imprisonment. At 
the time of the murder he had no power of reason- 
ing whatever. It was merely a stolid, brutal action. 
The devil had placed the opportunity in his way, and 
had instigated the deed, and he had done it. After 
the murder, the intense excitement of the moment 
had shut out from him every thought but of the 
particular action he was at the moment engaged in. 
Cunning was natural to him, and he concealed his 
booty with considerable cold blood and tact, and then 
after washing his hands and getting the traces of blood 
from his person, he left the house. He afterwards 
wandered for some time, mechanically and without 
purpose, about the streets in the northern part of 
London, as if to get as far as possible from the scene 
of his crime. He now began to reflect more coolly 
over his position, and the more attention he gave it 
the more desperate it appeared. In the first place, 
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he was certain that as soon as the murder should be 
discovered a large reward would be offered for the 
apprehension of the murderers, and that would im- 
mediately stimulate Mr. Mefly to action. He rightly 
judged there would be no act of treachery or false- 
hood that gentleman would not be guilty of, if he 
found the slightest probability of turning it to his own 
advantage. True he was even more implicated in 
the robbery than himself, and if that were discovered 
the suspicion of murder would be equally strong 
against him ; but with the intense cunning Meffy 
possessed, it was almost a certainty he would con- 
trive to conceal his implication in both the robbery 
and murder, while he could show the strongest 
proof of his (Walters's) concern in the transaction. 
Besides that, Meffy had simply possessed himself of 
the money, and that he could conceal without diffi- 
culty, changing occasionally one of the smaller 
notes as he required it for his use, and keeping the 
rest concealed till the whole affair had blown over ; 
whereas it was impossible for Walters to sell the 
plate without arousing suspicion. If he took it to a 
respectable dealer, he would refuse to. purchase it 
from him without a reference ; and if he sold it to 
one of those agents usually employed by thieves, 
it was more than probable the purchaser himself 
would be the first to give notice to the police and 
claim the reward. Where to go to also puzzled 
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him. To the lodging he had left would be dangerous, 
and there was no other place open for him but his 
father's house. He had already resolved that if the 
affair were detected, he would let his parent bear the 
brunt, and therefore. he wished to be seen at the 
house in the Bents as seldom as possible. Still, he 
wanted to act in conjunction with his father, and he 
determined seeking him immediately. The murder 
in all probability had not yet been made public, and 
there would be less danger in his now visiting him 
than later. 

He therefore started off for Smith's Eents, and, as 
has been already stated, when he arrived there he 
found his father from home. The receipt of Jessie's 
letter seemed to inspire him with a plan of operation. 
If she had still the money with her she had received 
from the savings bank, it was sufficient to enable 
him to start for America, and when once there, if 
the affair succeeded sufficiently well to allow his 
father to obtain possession of the plate they had 
concealed, he could easily bully the old man out of 
it by threatening he would write a letter implicating 
him, while he in a distant land would be safe. With 
this intention he wrote to Jessie to meet him in the 
park, and the result of that interview, as the reader 
is aware, was that they should start together for 
America. 

The time had now arrived to issue the tickets for 
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the parliamentary train, and the usual large crowd 
of applicants surrounded the booking-office. They 
were of all classes, from people of apparently the 
highest respectability, though poor, to the dirty 
half-drunken railway navigator. One of the most 
noticeable features was the number of children and 
mere infants accompanying the women, the elder 
clinging tightly to their mothers' skirts, the younger 
sleeping through the confusion and hustling that 
surrounded them. All pushed eagerly forward to 
the booking-place as if there were a danger of their 
being left behind if they were not among the first to 
take their tickets. The women appeared even more 
anxious than the men, and it was singular to notice 
the poor mother pushing her way with her appa- 
rently unmanageable flock of children, with one 
at her breast, to the paying-place; and still more 
curious and pleasing to notice the rough gallantry 
the motley group which surrounded it offered 
her. Not an unkind expression or impatient word 
was uttered, but every one assisted her as they 
best could. The courteous behaviour of even the 
lowest class of English society to women with 
children is a redeeming point in the frequent bru- 
tality of their character. In no countiy is it more 
noticeable. We have frequently remarked in the 
crush-room at the opera on a crowded night behaviour 
to women which would hardly have passed without 
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remark at the paying-place of a parliamentary third- 
class train. 

Jessie placed herself at the extremity of the hall, 
watching attentively her lover's movements while 
Walters mixed with the throng, waiting his turn to 
take his tickets. Presently he began to feel nervous ; 
the confined position he was in in the crowd seemed 
to irritate him ; he felt a sensation of overpower- 
ing restraint which he could not resist or escape 
from. As he slowly advanced nearer the paying- 
place the feeling increased, and he pressed forward 
so roughly as to inconvenience the persons around 
him. " I say, mate/' said a man before him, good- 
humouredly, " you need not be in such a hurry, the 
ship won't sail without you. They expect you on 
board." 

Although this was said simply as a piece of 
what is technically called chaff, without point or 
meaning, it told with terrific effect on the murderer. 
He imagined his movements and motives were 
known, and that he was watched. Desperate when 
excited, he was when without excitement as arrant a 
coward as ever lived. He would have staggered, and 
perhaps sunk, had not the dense crowd upheld him 
and carried him with it towards the paying-place. 
When he had arrived at the money-taker's box he 
had to be twice asked to what place he was going 
before he could collect himself to give an answer. 
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When he had obtained his tickets he left the office 
and proceeded into the open air, and Jessie, after a 
moment's delay, followed him. He hurriedly slipped 
a ticket into her hand, and told her to go back 
again and choose a carriage in which there was 
plenty of room, and to keep a place beside her for 
him. He would, he said, follow her at a distance, 
and mark into which carriage she entered. She 
followed his advice, and chose a convenient com- 
partment, and a minute before the train started her 
lover entered it and placed himself beside her. 

No conversation or sign of recognition took place 
between them till the train was some forty or fifty 
miles from London, when Walters, as it stopped at a 
station, got out and beckoned, after he had looked 
carefully around him, to Jessie to follow. She obeyed 
him, and he then spoke to her affectionately, at any 
rate cajolingly. He entered another carriage with 
her, mixing with a number of countrymen that 
entered it. One of them, after a short time, began 
talking to Walters about America, saying he had 
been advised to emigrate there as wages were good, 
and asking what sort of a place it was. Walters 
shortly replied that he knew nothing about it, and 
changed the conversation ; but the remark, made 
purely at hazard, frightened him, and it was some 
time before he recovered his composure. 

When the train had arrived at Liverpool, before 
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even seeking a lodging, Walters, who had been there 
before, walked with Jessie to the quays, and com- 
menced reading the posting bills of vessels to New 
York. At last he found one which was to leave on 
the morrow. The placard of course spoke in the 
highest manner of the accommodation, &c, on board, 
and concluded by stating that the steerage passage- 
money was only seven pounds for each adult. Wal- 
ters and Jessie, immediately they had mastered 
the address of the agents, proceeded to the office, 
and paid for two berths. Notice was given that 
they must be on board the steam tenders the 
next afternoon at two at the latest, and they then 
left the place to make what purchases they should 
require for the voyage. That ended, they sought out 
an obscure lodging-house for the night, and the next 
day, without further inconvenience than the alarm 
every trifling circumstance that appeared to bear in 
the most remote manner on the murder gave Wal- 
ters, they embarked on board the ship and set sail for 
America. 



CHAPTER VL 



WALTEBS AT FAULT. 



J]E must now return to the murder of Mr. 
Mostyn, and the manner of its discovery. 
The day after it took place the house 
remained closed. This however excited 
no surprise, as none of the neighbours were 
aware of Mr. Mostyn's return, and though they 
had, it would have caused no astonishment, as 
he was not acquainted with any of them and 
none were interested in him. The day afterwards 
some surprise was manifested by some of the other 
servant girls in the street, who were on speaking 
terms with Jessie, at not seeing her doing the 
door-steps in the morning, nor standing at the 
door in the evening, especially as her master was 
away. None surmised that she might have shut up 
the house and left it for a day or two on a visit of 
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her own, Jessie's well-known habits preventing a 
supposition of the kind. The third day came, and 
the house still remaining closed, Jessie's friends 
became anxious about her, and each in her turn 
mentioned her anxiety to the policeman on the 
beat. He took but little notice of their com- 
munication, considering it to be simply one of those 
many excuses which maids-of-all-work employ to 
break ground with an attractive member of the force. 
However, X 97 kept his eye on the house each time 
he passed it, and from the dead silence which 
appeared to hang over it he at last began to imagine 
it was not simply an excuse on the part of his fair 
informants to enter into conversation. When he 
was relieved he called the attention of the policeman 
who succeeded him on duty to the subject, and also 
reported it to the sergeant when he arrived at the sta- 
tion-house. When he gave his report, the policeman 
who had witnessed the dismissal of Jessie two nights 
before immediately reminded the sergeant that the 
master of the house had returned. On inquiry the 
sergeant found that no signs of the house being 
inhabited were observed the day before, and he 
immediately sent one of the reserve to knock at the 
door and inquire if all were right. The man did so, 
and returned with the information that although he 
had knocked as loudly as he could several times, he 
could not succeed in making any one hear him. The 
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sergeant then informed his inspector of the above facts, 
who put another policeman on duty to watch the 
house during the night, resolving the next morning 
to take more energetic steps to discover the reason 
of the house being apparently shut up. 

When the policeman returned the next morning to 
the station, he reported that no one had appeared at 
the house, nor had any one called at it. The inspec- 
tor now proceeded with a locksmith and a reserve to 
the house, and examined carefully the front exterior 
without coming to any conclusion. He then applied 
for permission at one of the side houses to go to the 
rear of their premises and scale the wall which 
separated the garden. Permission was readily given, 
but the house was found to be as fast closed at the 
back as at the front. The locksmith attempted to 
open the door, but without success ; it was bolted in 
the inside, and he could not touch the bolts. They 
again went to the front, and the locksmith tried 
with a skeleton key to open the street-door. This 
time he succeeded without difficulty, and the whole 
party entered the house, closing the street door after 
them. They first entered the parlour and opened 
the shutter. There was nothing to excite par- 
ticular attention till they came upon a man's hat on 
the floor. On examining it they found some marks 
on it resembling dried blood, but in small quantity, 
and on looking carefully at the dark carpet on 

H 2 
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the parlour floor they could easily distinguish the 
footsteps of a man apparently stained in blood. The 
inspector gave the hat into the care of the policeman, 
and then proceeded to enter the kitchen. Nothing 
here was seen worthy of notice, and they proceeded 
up-stairs. When they had arrived at the landing 
the footprints were still plainer than below. They 
pushed open the door of the bed-room, and notwith- 
standing the dim light occasioned by the curtains 
being drawn, enough was apparent to show that a 
terrible murder had been committed. The body of 
the old man could be seen, but it was so covered 
with blood as to leave the features scarcely distin- 
guishable. As the policeman advanced to open the 
curtains the floor was crisp with dried blood. When 
the window-curtains were drawn back they examined 
the dead body more carefully, but the blood had so 
coagulated and dried upon it that it was impossible 
to remove it without water. The inspector then 
resolved on allowing the body to remain in the 
position in which it was till a surgeon had seen it, 
and the locksmith was dispatched for the district 
police surgeon, but with special directions not to allow 
the news of the murder to escape for the present 

While the locksmith was absent the inspector and 
policeman went on with their search. They found 
the crowbar and the canvas bag, both stained with 
blood. They found the plate-chest open, and some 
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silver remaining in it, of which they took a list 
They then examined the other 'side of the room. 
Here a very different spectacle presented itself. All 
was in order. They examined the escritoire ; it ap- 
parently had not been touched. Not a clrop of blood 
was on the carpet on this side of the chamber, its 
thick texture having absorbed it nearer the body; 
there it appeared to have saturated it. 

The inspector and policeman then examined the 
other rooms, but little beyond the tumbled state of 
the bed-clothes in Jessie's room, on which Walters 
had sat before perpetrating the murder, and the 
intact state of the servant's box, claimed their notice. 
The locksmith now returned with the district 
surgeon. The latter, after noting the position of 
the corpse, sent into the next house for a jug of 
hot water. With it he carefully washed the blood 
from the face of the dead man, which occupied 
him a considerable time, so firmly had it coagulated 
upon it. He then carefully examined the wounds, 
and afterwards pronounced his opinion that the skull 
of the dead man had first been fractured by a heavy 
blow, and that the throat had afterwards been cut by 
a blunt knife, or some instrument of the kind. The 
body was then carefully placed on the bed prepara- 
tory to a coroner's inquest, and the house was left 
in charge of the policeman who had accompanied 
the inspector. 
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Notice of the murder was immediately sent to the 
head office in Scotland Yard, and a coroner s inquest 
was called. The body was identified by Mr. Mostyn's 
heir-at-law, and the proceedings commenced. No- 
thing more was brought forward than is at present 
in the possession of the reader. Many inquiries 
were made about the girl Jessie who had been so 
abruptly dismissed, but of course no information 
concerning her could be given. The coroner ex- 
pressed his opinion that it was essential the girl 
should be produced, for although not wishing to 6ay 
one word to her prejudice, it frequently occurred 
that robbers were admitted into private houses by 
means of first obtaining the affections of the ser- 
vants ; in the present instance, however, it appeared 
somewhat unlikely, as it seemed the girl had been 
dismissed the house early in the evening. The 
coroner then adjourned the inquest for some days to 
allow the police time to make further inquiries. 

Slowly, very slowly, was light cast on the affair. 
A reward of one hundred pounds was first offered 
for the murderers, which was afterwards increased 
to two hundred. Still no clue to the discovery 
of the deed could be obtained, although several 
minor circumstances were brought to light which 
might afterwards be used in clearing up the affair. 
In the first place the cabman who had brought 
Mr. Mostyn from the railway-station was discovered. 
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He stated that when they arrived at the house 
the door was opened by a man, who ran rapidly 
away. He had not time to take much notice of 
him, as he only caught a glimpse of his back as 
he was running down the street; but he seemed 
to be young. Of Jessie they could hear nothing 
beyond her having that evening drawn all her 
money from the savings bank. The police in-i 
quired minutely into her manners and pursuits 
in the neighbourhood, but could hear of nothing 
which did not tend to her credit. From the few 
female familiars she had, they learned that she 
stated she had a young man, but as none of them 
had ever seen him they thought she was only 
"bragging." Beyond that, they all considered her 
as a very respectable young woman. Later the 
inspector heard of a policeman who had seen a cab-? 
driver without a hat near Brick Lane, Spitalfields. 
His attention had been attracted by the man 
having left his horse, which had walked off by 
itself. When he had asked the cabman what he 
had done with his hat, he replied that it was blown 
off his head into the river when crossing London 
Bridge. Thinking this had altogether a strange 
appearance, he had written in his note-book the 
number of the cab, 1702. The police then sought 
out the driver of the cab of that number, but the 
man proved so clearly that he had not been on the 
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stand that night, that it was plain the number 1 
on the cab which the policeman had seen was a 
fictitious one. One step, however, was gained — the 
policeman stated that he had no doubt he could swear 
positively to the driver if he saw him again. Jessie's 
box was examined, but nothing in it was found that 
could form any clue by. which the perpetrators of 
the murder could be discovered. 

We must now return to the elder Walters. He 
carefully kept away both from the vicinity of Mr. 
Mostyn's house and that of the lodging he had 
taken in Brick Lane. He contrived to keep himself 
acquainted with the principal facts which had tran- 
spired relative to the discovery of the murder, and 
the difficulty the police had in obtaining information 
on the subject. This at first was to him simply a 
matter of congratulation, as showing that suspicion 
was not leaning towards his son. For his own part 
he appeared to consider that great as his own crime 
really was, it sank into comparative insignificance 
beside his son's, and he seemed to think but lightly 
of any danger that might befall him personally. 
Presently he read the reward offered of one hun- 
dred pounds for the detection of the malefactors. 
This annoyed him greatly, far less at the prospect of 
danger arising to his son from it, as he now imagined 
him to be perfectly secure in some distant place, than 
because he himself had no opportunity of profiting in 
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a pecuniary manner by it. Presently the reward was 
increased to two hundred pounds. The temptation was 
now so great for him to interfere that he could resist 
it no longer, and he determined, if possible, to assist 
in the discovery, thinking he could not only proba- 
bly obtain part of the prize-money, but also succeed 
in warding off the danger more successfully from his 
son arid himself. But upon whom should he throw the 
blame ? Not upon Meffy, he was by far too dangerous 
a person to offend ; and, to do Walters justice, villain as 
he was, he abstained from seeking to throw it upon 
Jessie. While deliberating in his mind what step he 
should take, he accidentally heard that a large sum of 
money had been found in Mrs. Duke's house, and he 
resolved to throw the blame on her husband. True he 
was now in prison, but he had been at large at the 
time of the murder. He then set his brain to work 
to connect the poor little man with it in the most 
plausible manner possible. He first invented a 
conversation which he said had taken place between 
himself and Duke the evening of the murder, all of 
which, it is needless to say, was false. When he had 
thoroughly connected his story, he walked to the 
Scotland Yard station, and asked, if he should throw 
any light which would lead to anything important, 
whether he should be allowed to share in the reward. 
He was told he certainly would, and he then said he 
believed a man of the name of Duke, residing in 
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Smith's Bents, had been a. party concerned in it; 
and that, from information he had received, Duke 
had a large portion of the money in his possession 
at that moment. After several questions had been 
put to him, he was greatly surprised to hear that the 
money was already in the hands of the police ; but 
the inspector asked him how he knew that the 
money was a portion of the proceeds of the robbery 
committed at Mr. Mostyn's? He was now obliged 
to invent a further lie about his meeting Duke on 
Westminster Bridge, about ten o'clock on the night 
of the murder, going in the direction of Lambeth ; 
that he spoke to him, and accidentally touching the 
pockets of the smock-frock Duke wore, something 
rattled like two pieces of iron together, at which 
Duke appeared particularly annoyed. Little more con- 
versation passed between the inspector and Walters 
that day, and the latter left the station, promising 
to call on the morrow if he should be able to obtain 
any further information. 

The next day Walters again called in Scotland 
Yard, and brought forward one or two statements of 
but little importance, and when he had concluded a 
voice behind him said, " But, Walters, did you not 
know something yourself of the old gentleman V 9 
Walters suddenly turned pale, for he recognised in 
the voice of the speaker the policeman who had 
known him in Dublin, and who had met him the 
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night he had taken the silver sugar-basin from Mr. 
Mostyn's, It was some time before Walters recovered 
himself, and then he stated he did not know him. 
The policeman brought forward the conversation 
which had taken place between them, which Walters 
denied. Although the inspector present fully appre- 
ciated Walters's agitation, he made at the moment 
no remark, and Walters shortly afterwards left the 
place. 

Walters was exceedingly annoyed at the man's 
recognising him, and more than once he cursed his 
own folly for interfering in the matter. He more- 
over felt that singular oppression fall on his spirits 
which frequently appears to precede coming mis- 
fortune. He wandered restlessly about the park for 
more than an hour, unable to trace out any definite 
path to follow, yet feeling the necessity, now he had 
proceeded so far, of not remaining idle. Tired and 
low-spirited, he sought his home, and as soon as he 
had entered it two policemen made their appear- 
ance. 

" I was just wanting you, Walters," one said ; 
" I have a search-warrant for your house ; will you 
come with me ? I have no doubt it will all end in 
nothing." 

Walters said gloomily, " You can search where you 
please ; I have nothing to conceal." 

The policemen went on with their search without 
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meeting with anything suspicious. * There don't 
appear anything here," said one ; " I do not know 
why they made us trouble you." 

"Who has given any information against me?" 
said Walters. " I don't think there's a more unlikely 
fellow than myself to take part in anything of the 
kind." 

" I don't know who it was, I am sure. At any rate, 
he seems to have made a fool of himself. What 
place is this ? " he said, pointing to a low cupboard 
under the stairs. 

" Oh ! only a sort of hole into which we fling old 
things, till we send them away or do something with 
them." 

" Is it open ? " 

" Yes, it is ; do you want to see into it ? " 

" Well, we may as well." 

Walters opened the door readily enough, and 
waited a little, but suddenly he turned pale and 
said angrily, "There now, haven't you examined 
that long enough ? " 

The policeman withdrew his head and part of his 
body from the cupboard, holding in his hand a plate 
of metal, which he cleared of the dust, and then read 
" 1702." " This is a cab number, Walters, and I 
must arrest you." 

Walters attempted to bully and then to ridicule 
the whole affair. 
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" Why, what can you want," he said, " with that 
stupid cab-plate, so beastly dirty as it is ? Why, it 
has been here ever since I have been in the house. 
It belonged to the tenant before me, who was a cab- 
driver." 

" Can't help that," said the policeman ; "you must 
come with us, and consider yourself under arrest." 

Walters in a moment saw it would be useless to 
attempt any opposition, so he put on his hat and 
accompanied the policemen to the station. When 
the charge was entered in the police-book, he made 
no remark, being perfectly aware, as an old police* 
man, that it would be useless ; but he showed in the 
expression of his countenance great anger. He after- 
wards requested no one would tell his wife of his 
arrest, as it might frighten her, and the magistrate 
the next day would be sure to release him. The 
gaoler made no remark, but quietly turned the key 
on him in his cell. 

It was too late that day for the case to be heard, 
but it was brought before the police-magistrate the 
next day, after the night charges had been disposed 
o£ In some unaccountable manner the affair had 
got wind, and the court was crowded. The examina- 
tion, though purely a preliminary one, told terribly 
against Walters, and before it was half over all his 
self-possession had left him. He was charged with 
the murder and robbery of Mr. Charles Mostyn. Not 
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much evidence was brought against him, but that 
was of the most conclusive description. The police- 
man who had stopped the cab-horse in Brick Lane 
was first called. He swore to the fact that he found 
the horse wandering without any one with it, and 
he was on the point of taking it to the green-yard 
when the prisoner stood forward and claimed it. He 
noticed that the prisoner was without his hat and 
appeared greatly agitated. He asked him what he 
had done with his hat, and received for reply that 
as he (the prisoner) was coming over London Bridge, 
a sudden gust of wind had caught it and blown it 
into the river. Thinking the whole affair seemed 
mysterious, he entered the number of the cab, 1702, 
in his memorandum book. On being asked by the 
magistrate at what house the cab had been stopping, 
the policeman replied that he had had no opportunity 
of remarking, as he had met the horse coming towards 
him, and from the distance the prisoner had run to 
overtake it, it must have been some distance off On 
being asked whether he had any doubt as to the 
identity of the prisoner, he said none whatever ; he 
had seen him under a gas-lamp, and he was positive 
he was not mistaken. Walters was asked whether 
he wished to ask the policeman any question, but he 
replied that he did not. The owner of the cab 1702 
was next called, but he simply deposed that the cab 
licensed for that number had not left the yard that 
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night, and on being shown the plate which had been 
found at Walters's, bearing the number on it, he not 
only said it did not belong to him, but even pointed 
out some difference between the form of the figures 
and those generally used in metropolitan hackney 
carriages. Walters having no question to ask this 
witness, the police inspector said he had no further 
evidence to offer that day, but would request his 
worship to remand the prisoner for a week, after he 
had tried on him a hat which had been found at Mr. 
Mostyn's. He produced the hat, and immediately 
Walters saw it he turned ghastly pale, and appeared 
on the point of fainting. After he had recovered 
himself, the hat was placed on him and fitted him 
perfectly. The magistrate now asked Walters if he 
wished to say anything, reminding him that possibly 
it would be better to wait till he had a professional 
person to defend him, as anything which he might 
now say would hardly alter his determination to re- 
mand the case, without accepting bail, for one week. 
Walters simply said that he had no remark at that 
moment to make, but should reserve his defence, and 
he was then removed from the dock. 

Walters was that day taken to the Tothill Fields 
prison, and confined in one of the cells, near a gas- 
lamp burning in the passage, and which threw its 
light into the cell through the hole made for ventila- 
tion over the door. He knew perfectly well for what 
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reason he was placed in it, namely, that he might be 
watched from time to time in the night without the 
warder on duty being seen, so that he could not 
attempt suicide without its being prevented. There 
was no necessity for a precaution of the kind, for 
Walters was by far too great a coward to attempt to 
evade his fate by anticipating it for an hour. He 
felt annoyed at it, however, as it disturbed his train 
of thought, and obliged him to wear upon his face an 
expression of innocence he did not feel. He slept 
but little that night, his mind was too disturbed ; 
however, in the course of the next day he contrived 
to regain something of his self-possession. A curious 
pyschological phenomenon now began to develop 
itself in him. Instead of occupying himself with 
his own danger, he became extremely anxious about 
his son's. He feared he also might be appre- 
hended, and if so he would certainly be hung. Now 
he was unable to help him, either by advice or 
in any other manner. True, Edward was cunning 
enough, perhaps naturally more so than his father, 
still he had not so considerable an amount of expe- 
rience. The only way of averting the danger from 
Edward was to force the suspicion on somebody else, 
and he now more resolutely than ever resolved to 
press in on Duke. But in what way was he to 
accomplish it ? and when should he begin 1 He at 
last resolved to take no steps in the matter till after 
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the next examination ; in the meantime he sent for 
his wife to concert with her what steps should be 
taken for his defence. 

Mrs. Walters obeyed the message her husband 
had sent, and called the same day at the prison. 
WKen she saw her husband she burst into tears, but 
found no words to console him. He allowed her 
some time to collect herself and then spoke kindly 
to her. He inquired if any one had called at the 
house since the previous day, and she told him no 
one. " No one whatever ? " he inquired. " No- 
body/' was the answer. This took a certain amount 
of anxiety off Walters's mind. He knew perfectly 
well the house was watched by the police, and he 
feared Edward might have called. 

" By-the-by, dear," Mrs. Walters inquired, " where 
is Edward ? he has not been near me." 

" I do not know," said Walters ; "he is away in 
the country, I believe, on some job." Then trying 
to stop the conversation on that subject he said, 
" I wish you would call on Mr. Braham, the solicitor, 
in Bedford Place, as you go home, and ask him to 
come here to-morrow, and also bring me all the 
money you can collect together as soon as possible, 
for I shall need it all, I can easily foresee." Walters 
then, fearing his wife might again speak of their son 
in the presence of the warder who was in attendance, 
advised her to go at once, as he was afraid Mr. 
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Braham might otherwise be from home. Mrs. Walters, 
half broken-hearted, followed his advice, and left 
him. 

The day fixed for the next examination arrived, 
and Walters, attended by Mr. Braham, was placed 
in the dock. The amount of circumstantial evidence 
that was that day brought forward was so conclusive, 
that even the experienced legal practitioner whom 
Walters had employed to defend him was over- 
whelmed by it. He saw at a glance how hopeless 
was the case he had to manage, and although resolved 
to go through with it, he felt there was no chance of 
his client's escaping. 

The first witness examined was the owner of the 
cab which Walters had driven the night of the 
murder. He deposed to Walters, who was known to 
him as occasionally driving a cab, calling on him the 
afternoon of the murder for a night cab. He let 
him have 10,074. Walters returned about ten o'clock 
the next morning. The horse was fearfully tired and 
exhausted, and could hardly put one foot before the 
other. One of his men had called his attention to 
the interior of the cab, there being evident marks of 
blood upon the seat. He was very angry when he 
heard of it, and resolved never to allow Walters to 
have a cab again from his yard. When asked why, 
when he found there were marks of blood on the 
seat of the cab, he had not called the attention of 
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the police to the fact, he replied that he thought it 
probable it might have been hired by some butcher 
at one of the markets to take home a quantity of 
meat, a thing that frequently occurred, although cab- 
masters, as a rule, set their faces against the practice. 
The number-plate found in Walters's lodgings he 
knew nothing about. He had not particularly 
noticed how Walters was dressed ; he remembered 
he wore a hat when he hired the cab, and a cap 
when he brought it back. Mr. Braham, on the part 
of Walters, having no question to ask the witness, he 
left the box. 

The next witness was a sergeant of the detective 
police. He stated that from information he had 
received he had visited the house of an old woman 
in Anchor Court, Brick Lane. Noticing a quantity 
of soot on the floor of a room on the first story, he 
examined the chimney, and in it he found a quantity 
of silver plate, lodged on a board which had evidently 
been hastily and roughly placed across the chimney. 
He now produced the different articles, and called 
the attention of his worship to several of them being 
marked with blood, evidently from their having been 
handled with blood-stained hands. He spoke to the 
woman of the house on the subject, and she informed 
him that a middle-aged man, in description strongly 
resembling the prisoner, had taken the room of her. 

Here Mr. Braham interfered, and asked if the 
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sergeant were in order. The inspector answered 
that there need be no difficulty on the subject, as 
the old woman who rented the house was now in 
court, and was ready with her evidence. 

The detective left the box, and a diminutive, 
cunning-looking, ragged old woman entered it. She 
deposed that she kept a lodging-house in Anchor 
Court, and that about three weeks since the pri- 
soner called on her and hired a room by the week, 
and he paid her a fortnight's rent, six shillings, in 
advance. He then went away, but one morning, 
about a fortnight since — she could not rightly 
remember the day — the prisoner called in the morn- 
ing, and said he should come in that night, he 
could not tell exactly the time, but as it would be late 
she had better let him have the key of the street-door. 
This she refused, and told him her bed was in the front 
room near the door, and as she slept very lightly she 
should hear him when he knocked. He then went 
away, and she thought it must have been about one 
o'clock in the morning before he returned. She 
opened the door for him, and noticed that he had no 
hat on. He had in his hand a bag, which appeared 
heavy. As soon as she had let him in, she shut her 
room door, and she heard him go up-stairs. After 
that, as she was tired, she fell asleep, but woke early 
and went out, as she wanted to see some friends 
who were going to sea, and she did not return till 
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late at night. From that day till the present she 
had not seen the prisoner. 

This witness was cross-examined by Mr. Braham. 
On the night mentioned, after she was certain that 
the prisoner was her tenant, she closed her bed- 
room door directly, as she did not like being seen in 
her night-dress (a laugh). She was very particular. 
When she went out in the morning it was to see 
some friends who were going on a sea voyage. No, 
they were not gentlemen, as they had not behaved 
like gentlemen to her. They had not paid her the 
money they owed her, but they made it all right 
before they went. She did not return till late at 
night; she had been engaged in business all day. 
She could not remember what business, but she was 
sure it was business. Her memory at times was 
very bad, and she could not remember what day it 
was. Why did he (the solicitor) want to know? 
she could not tell him, at any rate. If he was 
very particular about it he had better call at the 
Tower Hill station and find out, as she had been 
struck with a dizziness in the head on account of 
the sun, and a policeman had taken her there that 
she might not be made the victim of bad cha- 
racters. 

This was something more than Mr. Braham had 
bargained for, and he asked her no more ques- 
tions. 
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The next witness was the policeman who had met 
Walters the night he had committed the robbery of 
the sugar-basin and milk-jug. He had hardly com- 
menced when Mr. Braham objected to his deposi- 
tion, as not bearing on the case, but the inspector 
pressed it, assuring the magistrate, on the contrary, 
that it was most necessary, as forming a connect- 
ing link in the chain of evidence. The policeman 
then went on, and related - how he had noticed 
something under Walters's arm, which gave a me- 
tallic sound when he touched it. He knew Walters 
of old, and he followed him for a time at a long 
distance, when he met a policeman of his division in 
plain clothes, and he requested him to follow 
Walters, which he did. 

The next who was examined was the policeman 
mentioned by the last witness. He merely stated that 
he had tracked Walters to a silversmith's shop near 
Westminster Bridge. When he came out he spoke 
to him on some excuse for the purpose of recog- 
nising his features, and that he afterwards went into 
the silversmith's, and asked him to put by the articles 
for a few days, which he readily agreed to. 

The next witness was the silversmith. He deposed 
to purchasing of Walters, at their full value, the 
sugar-basin and jug, and that at the request of the 
policeman he had kept them by him. 

The articles were produced, and compared with the 
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coffee and tea-pot They were of precisely the same 
pattern, and evidently of the same set. The inspector 
said that at present he had no further evidence to 
offer, and submitted that there was already sufficient 
to send the prisoner for trial. Mr. Braham said that 
on the part of his client he should reserve his defence, 
and Walters was fully committed for trial for the 
murder of Mr. Mostyn. The magistrate refused 
Mr. Braham's application to take bail, which, knowing 
there was not the slightest probability of his wor- 
ship's accepting it, Mr. Braham stated to be of the 
most respectable and responsible description. 

Walters slept not for an instant that night. He saw 
the net by which he was encircled drawing closer and 
closer, and now, in spite of all the ingenuity he was 
master of, improved by experience, not a chance 
seemed left for him. He recapitulated over and over 
again in his mind the evidence brought forward at 
the two examinations, but, singular to state, the 
evidence of the cabman who had brought Mr. Mostyn 
from the railway station, and who had deposed to the 
door being opened by a young man, who had run 
swiftly away after Mr. Mostyn had spoken to him, 
caused him, if not more anxiety, certainly a prior 
anxiety to any other. To what would it lead ? To 
the certainty there was another and a younger man 
engaged in the murder, and that again was strength- 
ened by the idea that if he (Walters) had driven the 
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cab, some one else must have assisted in the crime, 
as it would have been impossible for him to have 
perpetrated it single-handed. There appeared, then, 
almost a certainty that suspicion would fall upon his 
son, and what could he do to avert it ? He felt ter- 
ribly his own position, but he felt equally the danger 
of his son, although perhaps he was even unaware 
that he had in him such a beautiful feeling as pa- 
rental love. Often as he turned his mind to his own 
danger, so often did it return to his son's. Agitated 
and disturbed, he lay motionless on his narrow bed, 
not daring to move, knowing he was watched, and 
fearing that restlessness might be taken as a proof 
against him. 

Dawn broke, and anxious and confused as his brain 
had been the whole night, it became clearer as day- 
light advanced. He now began to concentrate his 
thoughts, and contrive a definite course of action. 
After he had breakfasted, he requested the prison 
warder to bring him one of the bills offering a reward 
for the apprehension of the murderers, and promising 
a pardon to any accomplice who would turn Queen's 
evidence, provided he was not actually engaged in 
the murder. The warder brought him the placard, 
and after he had read it he pointed to the clause 
offering the pardon, and asking whether it might be 
relied on. The warder replied that he could give no 
opinion, but that he would mention it to the governor. 
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In a few minutes the governor of the prison entered 
the cell, and Walters again asked the question. He 
received for reply that he could give no definite 
answer, and that Walters, after reading the placard, 
must act on his own responsibility. All he could state 
was that the notice the prisoner held in his hand was 
an official one. 

Walters reflected for a few moments, and then 
said he wished to make a declaration, which was 
to the following effect : — That he had hired the 
cab as stated, and changed the number-plate, and 
that he had been implicated in the robbery, but 
the murder had been perpetrated by his accom- 
plice, a man of the name of Duke, residing in 
Smith's Rents. In answer to questions put to him, 
he stated that it was Duke who had been in the house 
when Mr. Mostyn arrived, and who had quitted it, 
but he had contrived to take with him the street- 
door key. That he (Walters) had remained with the 
cab at the corner of the next street, and that about 
midnight Duke returned to him and said he was going 
to try if the door could be opened. Walters told him 
it would be useless trying, as no doubt the bolts would 
be shut. Duke, however, went to the house, and in 
a few moments returned, saying that he had opened 
the door, and telling. Walters to drive round quietly 
to the house in about a quarter of an hour, to take 
the swag. That Duke had at last opened the door, 
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and asked Walters to come in and help him, and 
told him that he had done the job. Walters then 
went into the house and placed his hat on a chair, 
and took out to the cab one canvas bag filled with 
plate ; when he returned for the other, he noticed 
that Duke's hands were covered with blood, and 
on asking him the reason, he said he had done 
for the old fellow, and that he (Walters) thereupon 
refused to have anything more to do with the 
affair, and left the house. Duke followed him, 
and got into the cab, and not wishing to have any 
altercation with him, he drove him to Brick Lane, 
and that there Duke persuaded him to accept the 
plate and he would keep the money, and to this ar- 
rangement he (Walters) foolishly consented. 

The governor hardly knew how to act on the occa- 
sion.* He, however, had the deposition written out 
and forwarded to the solicitors engaged for the pro- 
secution, for Mr. Mostyn's heir-at-law had now 
taken up the matter. In the afternoon Mr. Braham 
called at the prison, and informed Walters that 
a two hundred pound note (part of the moneys 
found in Mrs. Duke's house) had been traced, and 
that it had been a portion of some money lent by 
Mr. Mostyn some time since on a bill of exchange, 
and which had been paid. Walters told Mr. Braham 
he was delighted to hear it, as it assisted in bringing 
out the truth of the statement he had that day made 
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that Duke was his accomplice, and tad committed 
the murder. Mr. Braham was thunderstruck, not at 
the complicity of his client, for from the first he had 
fully held him to be guilty, but at his audacity at 
taking any steps without his advice. As soon as he 
had a little recovered himself, he told Walters that 
he should throw up the case, such a method of pro- 
ceeding being utterly at variance with respectable 
criminal practice — a conclusion he was helped to 
considerably from having found out that morning that 
his client was very poor, and that there was little 
or nothing to be got out of the affair. He then, with 
much virtuous indignation on his*fcountenance, left 
Walters to carry on his own case as he best might. 




CHAPTER VII. 



MBS. DUKE SEARCHES FOR EXCULPATORY EVIDENCE FOR 
. HER HUSBAND. 



continue at any length the legal pro- 
ceedings preparatory to the trial would 
be to give our narrative too much the 
appearance of a police report ; we shall 
therefore be as brief aa possible. The Crown, 
in consequence of the many discrepancies in 
Walters's deposition, refused to accept him as a 
witness against Duke — in fact, nothing but that 
feeling which prompts a drowning man to snatch at 
a straw could ever have induced Walters to invent 
the tale he did. Unfortunately, the prvmd facie 
evidence seemed strong against Duke. The finding of 
the money itself was considered a proof to a certain 
extent, as Mrs. Duke had admitted that the act of 
bringing it to the police-station was not done by the 
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advice of her husband, he not even being aware of 
the circumstance, imprisoned as he was at the time. 
His innocence, though to her certain, was by no 
means so to the police, who rather seemed to think 
he had secreted the money in the spot in which it 
was found to make use of it later. Added to this, 
from the inquiries they had made, slight enough it 
is true, they could not very well make out how he 
had employed his time on that particular evening, and 
his wife, hearing that a suspicion of murder and 
robbery was afloat respecting her husband, declined 
to answer or evaded every question put to her. 
Her treatment of the police when they made 
inquiries of her on the subject by no means raised 
a favourable impression. Indignant at the suspicion 
cast upon her husband so unjustly, she received the 
inquiries in anything but a courteous manner, 
patience under insult being scarcely her principal 
characteristic. 

But poor Mrs. Duke's troubles were soon increased 
by the certain knowledge that her husband was not 
only suspected, but positively accused, of the crimes 
of murder and robbery. At the expiration of his 
sentence for the illegal possession of the poultry, a 
policeman arrested him on the new charges, and 
again conveyed him to the police-station. His wife 
there met him, and sad indeed was the meeting. 
The gigantic woman wept like a child, and the 
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little man, though miserably down-hearted himself, 
used all the logic and argument in his power to 
cheer and console his better half. The examination 
before the police magistrate took place the next day, 
but none of the depositions or statements made by 
Walters were allowed to be mixed up with it. The 
money being found in Duke's house, part of the 
amount certainly having been Mr. Mostyn's, bore 
heavily against him. Again it was sworn to by a 
policeman that he had seen Duke one day in 
the passage of Mr. Mostyns house, conversing with 
that gentleman, while offering some fowls for sale. 
He remembered the circumstance perfectly well, 
as Duke had asked him to keep an eye on his 
basket while he ran to get change for a sovereign 
with which Mr. Mostyn had paid him for a fowl he 
had purchased. Duke had on at the time a smock 
frock similar to the one he now wore. Another 
policeman swore to the fact that he had noticed 
Duke at Mr. Mostyns, and that he had seen a person 
very near Mr. Mostyn's house the night of the 
murder who closely resembled Duke, but he could 
not swear to him positively. This and other slight 
circumstantial evidence tending to connect Duke 
(who was undefended) with the murder was brought 
forward, and the hearing concluded by Duke's being 
fully committed for trial on the charge of murder. 
For the rest of the day poor Mrs. Duke remained 
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almost broken-hearted. Her circle of acquaintance 
was veiy restricted, as she considered herself some- 
what select, and in return was looked upon by the 
majority of the inhabitants of the "Rents" as 
proud. But still she had some friends ; yet whom 
to apply to in the present emergency she knew not. 
The first person who came to her aid was the sickly 
young thief who has been already casually men- 
tioned in a former chapter. Mrs. Duke, though 
utterly reprobating his course of life, had been very 
kind to him in his illness, frequently giving him 
food, and mending his things for him, improving 
the occasion at the same time by giving him good 
advice, all of which he readily promised to follow, 
and it is needless to say he as easily forgot. This 
lad, who was perfectly acquainted with the routine 
of the police-court, called upon Mrs. Duke in the 
evening, and asked her if he could be of any service 
to her, as he would willingly assist her if he could. 

Mrs. Duke really felt grateful to the lad for his 
offer. In the abundance of her sorrow his visit 
brought consolation with it, although she did not 
very clearly see in what he could aid her. She was 
however mistaken, for after asking her how things 
stood, he inquired what solicitor she had engaged. 

" I do not know one," said Mrs. Duke, " and I did 
not know it was necessary." 

The young thief looked at her with an expression 
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of sorrow and reproof on his countenance as he 
perceived the sad results of her restricted edu- 
cation. 

" You must hire a lawyer," he said ; " you can do 
nothing without one. If you don't know one, I do, 
and a precious sharp fellow he is. He got Limping 
Davey off when he was actually caught blowing his 
nose with the handkercher he had prigged, and a 
dozen other fellows I know. You'd better let me 
fetch him to-morrow. He'll do your job for you, if 
anybody can." 

" I wish you would," said Mrs. Duke ; " I shall 
then have a weight off my mind." 

The young gentleman promised to bring his 
professional adviser early the next morning, and, 
after spending an hour with Mrs. Duke, and taking 
a cup of tea with her, consoling her the while with 
anecdotes tending to prove how contemptible was 
the power of the law in the hands of a clever 
solicitor, he bade her good night, and Jemima 
sought her solitary couch, but neither to sleep nor 
rest. 

The next morning Master Perkins, the young 
thief, called with his professional friend, Mr. Merri- 
dew, a shrewd, slim, delicate, shabby-looking young 
man, about twenty-five years of age. He candidly 
told Mrs. Duke he did not exactly practise on his 
own account, and yet he did, and he asked if she 
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understood him. Mrs. Duke replied that she did, 
but she evidently did not. He then drew from his 
pocket and showed her the headings of several 
lengthy "police reports," stating that the prisoner 
was defended by Mr. Merridew, from the office of 
Messrs. Jones & Black, and* he also pointed to the 
conclusion of them, in which the magistrate gener- 
ally said he did not think there was sufficient evi- 
dence before him to send the prisoner to trial. He 
had quitted his late firm, and was on the point of 
engaging himself with another, but in the mean- 
time he should be happy to conduct her affair. He 
should want some money from her, as there were 
considerable expenses attending the defence of a 
prisoner on so heavy a charge, and he wished to 
know what she could afford to expend on hex 
husband's behal£ 

Poor Mrs. Duke replied that she had not more 
than a sovereign in the house, and a few pounds in 
the savings bank. Mr. Merridew shook his head, 
and said he was afraid it would not go far in a case 
of the kind, but that he would certainly make it go 
as far as it could. Before commencing operations, he 
asked to see the savings bank book, which Mrs. 
Duke produced and placed in Mr. Merridew's hands, 
who, after convincing himself that there was fully 
seven pounds still remaining to her credit, began 
business. 
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Mr. Merridew when he came was fully possessed 
with the idea of the extreme probability of Duke's 
guilt, and he opened his plan of proceeding with that 
view so evidently before him that even Mrs. Duke 
could not help perceiving it, and she warmly repelled 
the idea of the possibility of anything of the kind. 
Mr. Merridew, perfectly accustomed to such denials, 
listened patiently to her statements, and then re- 
minded her of the difficult task he should have in 
working up against the evidence of the day before, 
and he also mentioned to her that he had heard, 
on excellent authority, that Walters had offered to 
turn Queen's evidence, and stated that he could 
easily prove the murder was perpetrated by Duke. 
Mrs. Duke rebutted this statement with so much 
genuine warmth, and declared so determinedly that 
she could prove her husband had not left the house 
for one hour on the night of the murder, that Mr. 
Merridew, unaccustomed as he was to believe in 
protestations of innocence, began to be staggered. 
He told her if all she stated was really the case and 
she could prove it, there was no doubt her husband 
would be acquitted ; but it unfortunately happened 
that when really honest men were accused of acts 
of dishonesty, it was very difficult to prove their in- 
nocence. He, in his experience, had frequently met 
with cases of the kind. However, if she could ob- 
tain credible witnesses to the fact that her husband 
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was at home that night, there was not a doubt he 
would be acquitted of the murder at any rate. He 
then left her, promising to call the next day, or the 
day afterwards at the latest ; in the meantime she 
had better give notice as soon as she could at the 
savings bank office that she intended to withdraw 
her account 

Mrs. Duke now began to consider what would be 
the best means of proving that her husband had been 
at home that night She remembered that, after the 
death of the soldier's wife and child, Duke had in- 
formed her that the blind basket-maker on the 
second-floor had come into his room while he, Duke, 
was in bed, and had conversed with him upon differ- 
ent matters for some time. Although Duke by no 
means complained to his wife of the blind man's 
visit, still she remembered that he had said he had 
been prevented by it from sleeping. Now, if Trivet, 
the blind basket-maker, had not forgotten the circum- 
stance, he would be able greatly to assist her. She 
determined to appeal to him immediately on the 
subject, and for that purpose she went up-stairs 
to the second-floor and tapped at the door. She was 
requested to come in, and when she entered the 
room she found Mrs. Trivet sitting up in bed 
making soldiers' shirts, and the younger children 
playing about the room. The father and the three 
elder children were all absent. 

K 2 
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" This is very kind of you to come and see me," 
said the sick woman. " You cannot think how dull 
I feel." 

" I did not know you were ill," said Mrs. Dui;e, 
" or I should have come before. How long have you 
been poorly ? " 

" About a week ; but I have to thank my own im-» 
prudence for it." 

" How is that ? " 

" Well, Mrs. Jackson one afternoon comes to me 
and says, ' Mrs. Trivet/ says she, 'I don't know what to 
do, I have not a single farthing left, and the children 
are as hungry as they can be. I have been obliged, 
worse luck, to pawn my shoes, and now Mrs. Wilson 
has lent me a couple of score of red herrings, and if 
I had got my shoes at home I could have gone into 
the Broadway and sold them/ Well, my boots were 
at home, and I did not think I should want to use 
them that night, so I told her she could take them if 
she liked, as I thought they would fit her, but she 
must let me have them again that evening, and she 
said she would, and she kept her word, I will say that. 
Well, she was very thankful for my offer, and tried 
the boots on, and they fitted her as if they had been 
made for her. She had not been gone half-an-hour 
before our little Johnny was seized with the spasms, 
so I thought I'd run to the doctor's shop for a penny- 
worth of Daffy's Elixir, when all of a sudden I re- 
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membered I had not got my boots. What to do I 
did not know* The night was damp and cold, and I 
did not want to go out, but there was Johnny crying, 
and at last I thought as it was dark nobody would 
see me, so I ran out ; but I soon found the cold 
strike to me, and when I came back my face and 
hands were quite blue. Then I began spitting blood 
again the next day, and my cough, which had been 
so much better, returned, and here I am. But, now 
how are you ? " 

" Almost broken-hearted," said Mrs. Duke, begin- 
ning to cry; "I suppose you have heard they've 
accused poor Duke of murder ? " 

"No, I 'never heard it; but then I've been in 
bed, you know. Who accuses him ? " 

" That villain Walters, I understand, while I km 
sure Duke never spoke a dozen times to him in 
his life." 

"That man is a villain, and I always said so," 
remarked Mrs. Trivet. "But what are you going 
to do ?" 

" I've hired a lawyer, and he says I must get as 
many people as I can to show that Duke was at 
home the night the murder was committed Now, 
my dear, I want you to help me." 

" I will if I can, you may be sure ; but how can 
I do it?" 

"I want your husband to prove that the night 
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I made the chicken-broth for the poor woman over 
the way, he went down to Duke when he was in 
bed and sat talking with him for some time. ,, 

" That he did, sure enough, and very angry I was 
with him for it, for I was tired and wanted to go 
to sleep ; and he did not come up till nigh two 
o'clock in the morning. But what has that got to 
do with it ? " 

" Why that was the night of the murder." 

"Well that seems clear enough, if you are sure 
that was the night. My husband, you may de- 
pend on it, will do all he can for you as soon as 
he comes back, for you are a great favourite of 
his." 

" Oh ! I am in no hurry : to-morrow will do." 

"I mean, as soon as he comes back from the 
country." 

"From the country?" inquired Mrs. Duke, 
aghast. 

" Yes, he had been ailing for some time past, and 
I thought that the air of the country would do him 
good, but we did not know how to manage it, for 
things don't go particularly well with us ; when one 
day Mr. Sweets, the lame man that plays the flute 
about the streets, and lives at No. 7, came in to say 
good-bye, as he waa going round the country for 
a change, as the police began to annoy him in Lon- 
don. We asked him what part he was going to,, and 
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he said he should try Kent this time. Well, my 
husband remembered that the brewer's wife who 
lived near here, and who had, on several occasions, 
been very kind to us, told him if ever he came near 
Dartford she would give him a good job to bottom 
the kitchen chairs and make some garden-baskets, 
as well as try to find him other work in the neigh- 
bourhood. Thinking it might be a good opportunity 
for my husband to get out in the fresh air, I asked 
Mr. Sweets if he was likely to go near Dartford, and 
he said he should go right through it. I then asked 
him if he would take my husband with him, and he 
said with great pleasure ; at the same time he should 
remember he could not go many miles a-day as he 
was asthmatic, and when a man was lame, and had 
an asthma, walking was very hard work, particularly 
if he had to play the flute at the same time, and it 
was all the harder for him, for he had to hide his 
asthma as much as he could, as people otherwise 
would not think his music was good. I told him I 
did not care how slow he walked as my husband was 
far from strong ; and he then said he should like him 
for a companion veiy much, as Trivet could talk to 
him on serious subjects — which my husband can do 
very well — when he was not playing, and his music 
would amuse Trivet when he was, and so it would 
be pleasant for both. Well, my husband got a stock 
of cane for bottoming the chairs, the willow for the 
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baskets he could get in any town, and they started 
off together. All I know is they got to Dartford, and 
that Trivet got on very well there ; Mrs. Jones, the 
brewer's wife, gave him more than a week's work* 
He used to go at about eight every morning to the 
house, and he had his breakfast and dinner there 
every day. Sweets used to take him there and bring 
him back to their lodgings eveiy evening, and 
generally had his supper at the house as well. 
Sweets behaved very kindly all along, and used to 
put his flute in his pocket when he took my hus- 
band there of a morning and fetched him back in 
the evening, that he might make Trivet appear 
the more respectable." 

" Do you expect your husband to be back soon ? " 
asked Mrs. Duke. 

" I don't know at all. I told him not to hurry 
himself." 

"Where is he now? " 

" I haven't the least idea. He left Dartford about 
a fortnight ago, and he sent me some money by Mr. 
Stokes, the tinman, who met him at Dartford, and 
he said also where he intended going to, but I am 
sure I don't remember where it was." 

" But Mr. Stokes is in trouble himself, so I don't 
think it will be of much use trying to get anything 
out of him," said Mrs. Duke. 

" Yes, but his time must be out now in a day or 
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two, and I'm sure he'll tell you willingly, and assist 
you in any way he can. He's as good ahusband and 
father, and as kind a fellow as ever lived when he's 
sober, and when he is not he's more mad than any-» 
thing else, and so is to be pitied. Tou know, I 
suppose, what he's in for ? * 

Mrs. Duke did not, and Mrs, Trivet thereupon 
proceeded to inform her that it was for flinging a 
kettle of boiling water at his wife's head ; but as she 
was somewhat prolix in her narrative, and after all 
left a great deal untold, we will attempt a short 
sketch of the life of Mr. Stokes. 

Of Mr. Stokes's ancestors we cannot speak, as he 
had never known either father or mother, and was 
even unacquainted with their names. Whence he 
had obtained the one he bore, that of John Stokes, 
it is impossible to say. He was brought up in one 
of the Metropolitan workhouse schools, and when 
old enough to leave it, he was apprenticed to a tin- 
man. His apprenticeship was unsatisfactory, both 
to master and pupil. The former accused the lad of 
being idle and impertinent, although he admitted his 
perfect integrity; and the latter stated that his 
master was exacting, tyrannical, and mean, and, in 
fact, half-starved him. He complained also that he 
learnt nothing of the art and mystery of tinman- 
ship, beyond mending pots and kettles. Domiciled 
as he was in Westminster, it is not to be wondered 
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at if he admired those superb young men who hang 
about Delahay Street and Duke Street, with uni- 
forms fitting them as tightly as their skins, and with 
streamers tied to their caps; nor was it more asto- 
nishing if he wished to exchange the squalid attire 
of .the parish apprentice tinman, for the magnificent 
trappings of the soldier. Giving way, at last, to the 
temptation, he enlisted into a regiment in the East 
India Company's service, the proximate cause being 
the seductive tales of delight told by a recruiting 
officer of the terrestrial paradise the life of a private 
was in the East Indies, with one servant to carry his 
knapsack, another to cook his dinner, leaving him 
barely anything to do for himself, except to take 
care of the diamonds and prize-money, and other 
valuables which would fall to him when the booty 
of Rajahs' palaces was shared among the soldiers, 
which generally occurred once every three months. 
Thus, full of hope he left England for the sunny East, 
leaving his master to apply for another apprentice at 
the workhouse. In his regiment, John Stokes ac- 
quired the reputation of a steady, good soldier, 
always attentive to his duty, and not more drunken 
in his habits than the average of his comrades. In 
fact, drunkenness was really the only fault he could 
justly have been accused of; and that, as he was 
never known to be drunk on duty*, was never regis- 
tered against him. After he had been in India about 
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eight years, a corporal in the regiment died, leaving 
a widow and four young children. Stokes had 
always been on excellent terms with both husband 
and wife, and he did the best in his power to com- 
fort and assist the poor woman in her trouble. He 
succeeded, and so well, that six months after the 
death of her husband, she married John Stokes. 
The time between the decease of her first husband 
and her marriage with the second certainly seems 
short, but in India matrimonial alliances with the 
widows of privates and non-commissioned officers 
take place quickly, if they take place at alL 

Stokes was now a happy man in more ways than 
one, for he not only inherited the widow of his 
deceased friend, but his chevrons as well, for the 
week after his marriage he was made corporal He 
behaved after his promotion perfectly well, and gave 
great satisfaction to his superiors. His habits of 
drinking were certainly something less, and being 
aware how derogatory it was to the dignity of a non- 
commissioned officer to be seen drunk, he contrived 
to acquire the habit of simulating sobriety when 
more than half-intoxicated; about as dangerous a 
practice as could well be adopted in India, and most 
noxious in its effect on the brain. 

He continued corporal for two years, when one 
day he suffered a sun-stroke, and when he had par- 
tially recovered from its effects he was still retained 
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in the hospital as a lunatic. He soon, however, 
somewhat recovered, sufficiently so to be allowed to 
go at large, but not so as to be fit to go on duty ; 
and, in consequence, he received his discharge, and 
was sent with his wife and family, and some other 
invalids, to England. 

When he arrived in England, he found himself 
in a most unfortunate position indeed. He was not 
adapted for any occupation, and the knowledge of 
the cause of his discharge, which was entered on his 
certificate, precluded him from any situation of trust. 
At last, he determined to try his original occupation, 
as far as he had learned it — that of a tinman. He 
equitably mortgaged his trifling pension, and with 
the proceeds purchased one of those travelling bar- 
rows, or trucks, combining with it a grindstone, 
which are so frequently seen about the London 
streets. 

Stokes rapidly adopted the manners and habits of 
the civilian. He was a most affectionate and tender 
husband ; and his wife having no family to him, he 
treated the four children she had had by her former 
husband with as much affection as if they had been 
his own. On her part, she loved him very sincerely* 
She was a good mother, and, what is not. often met 
with in her class of society, a good manager as well. 
Thus their life was on the whole a happy one, but 
with occasional and terrible exceptions. Stokes 
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rarely got tipsy, but when he did, a more complete 
metamorphosis could not take place than occurred 
in the character and disposition of the man. From 
the kind, docile, and even submissive husband, he 
became both in language and brutal treatment the 
most repulsive blackguard. He was on these occa- 
sions a very maniac, and in his mania appeared that 
frequent phase of insanity which impels the patient 
to attack those whom in his sane moments he holds 
in the greatest love. His neighbours, when these 
fits were [on him, generally interfered to protect his 
wife, and miserable indeed was her existence and 
those of his children during the time the paroxysm 
lasted. When over, he was again the quiet affec- 
tionate husband, and steady, honest, industrious 
man. His drunken bouts were sometimes two or 
three months asunder, and during that time he 
appeared to take excessive pains to Radicate the 
bad impression his past conduct had had on his 
wife. 

The eldest boy was now nearly fifteen years of 
age, and was clever and active ; but unfortunately 
he had picked up some bad acquaintances, and had 
once been punished at the police court for some act 
of dishonesty. His mother and her husband thought 
he was reformed when he left the prison, but like 
many other lads similarly situated, the sentence he 
had received appeared to have done him more harm 
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than good, inasmuch as it had added hypocrisy to 
his other faults. Unknown to his parents he got 
acquainted with some professed thieves, and com- 
mitted with them a considerable robbery. Cheated 
by his companions out of his share of the plunder, 
and finding that more blame was liable to fall to his 
share than to the others, the boy decamped, and some 
time afterwards Stokes heard he was connected with 
a gang of young thieves, then infesting the neigh- 
bourhood of Gravesend. His mother was almost 
broken-hearted at the intelligence, and Stokes, 
although his finances at the time were at low-water 
mark, determined to go after the boy ; and, if pos- 
sible, bring him back with him, or find him some 
honest employment With this view he started off, 
and searched unremittingly every locality he thought 
he was likely to hear of the young fellow in, but with- 
out success ;*and, at last, penniless and downhearted, 
he returned home. In passing through Dartford, 
he had met Trivet, who sent a message by him to 
his wife, as well as some money. He also told him 
to inform her that work had been abundant, and that 
he had been recommended from one house to another, 
and that he should continue away some time longer. 
He concluded by adding that his health had much 
improved during his journey, and that she should 
hear of his movements whenever he met any one he 
knew going to London. 
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When Stokes arrived in Smith's Rents, he brought 
great joy to the blind man's family, and great 
sorrow to his own. Mrs. Stokes wept bitterly 
when she heard of the bad success of his mission, 
and would not be comforted. Poor Stokes tried all 
the persuasions and consolations in his power, but 
without effect, and he left the house to deliver his 
message to Mrs. Trivet, on whom he had not yet 
called. She received him most kindly for his own 
sake, for the old soldier was a great favourite in the 
Bents — when sober. His information, also, of the 
improved state of her husband's health, and 
the considerable amount of money he had brought 
with him — more than thirty shillings — combined 
to make her supremely happy, and in the fulness 
of her heart she asked Stokes if she could be of 
any use to him in return. Stokes, like an old 
soldier, immediately improved the occasion, and 
borrowed five shillings, stating at the time what 
was the perfect truth— that neither he nor his wife 
had a shilling. Without a moment's hesitation 
Mrs. Trivet granted the loan, and Stokes started 
off in somewhat better spirits to purchase some 
household necessaries. He had scarcely arrived in 
the Broadway when he met an old comrade, an 
Irishman. He noticed poor Stokes's cast-down 
appearance, and, hurt at seeing his old friend in 
trouble, he offered him a drop of the "cratur," 
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which Stokes readily accepted. The gin was 
swallowed, and the effect was miraculous on Stokes, 
It was only a glass, and yet that glass had in an 
instant cancelled all the disappointment and fatigue 
the poor fellow had met with, and had changed him 
into a jolly, rollicking companion. But even then 
his love for his wife did not for a moment subside. 
He thought of her while he was drinking, and 
after he had drunk, his~first thought was what he 
could do for her benefit. He was soon resolved. 
With part of his five shillings he immediately pur- 
chased a pint bottle of glorious Old Tom for one- 
and-tenpence, bottle included, and put it into his 
pocket He invested the remainder in tea, sugar, 
bread, and meat, and then started tolerably well- 
laden for his home, of course having first returned 
the treat his Irish friend had given him, as he was 
not the man to be beholden to an old comrade even 
for a glass of gin. 

Arrived at home he found Mrs. Stokes with her 
youngest child, a sickly boy about four years of age, 
on her lap. She was still weeping over the apparent 
loss of her first-born, and Stokes went up to her, 
and commenced placing his purchases, which she 
did not even look at, on the table. Without say- 
ing a word he filled the tea-kettle with water, 
placing it on the hob ; he then seated himself by 
his wife, and, kindly putting his arm round her 
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waist, attempted to cheer her with his conversation. 
To a certain extent he succeeded, and then, per- 
ceiving the impression he had made, he took up the 
gin bottle from the table, and showed it to his wife, 
winking playfully at her the while. Mrs. Stokes 
shook her head sorrowfully but by no means 
angrily. He repeated his dumb solicitation, and 
she partly smiled. Stokes, who when sober perfectly 
understood his wife's psychology, without uttering 
a word rose from his seat, and, taking a tea-cup 
(the establishment did not boast of a drinking- 
glass), he put in two lumps of sugar,, a quantity of 
gin, and then filled it up with hot water from the 
kettle. He next placed a spoon in it, which he first 
with great delicacy wiped on the tail of his coat, 
and, all being in readiness, he offered it to his wife 
with the bewitching smile of entreaty he had found 
so efficacious when, single and a private, he used to 
offer bashful beauties in a public-house his glass to 
drink out of. With a sigh she took the tea-cup from 
his hand, and, after stirring its contents, she applied 
it to her lips. In the meantime Stokes took another 
tea-cup, and, half filling it with gin, he drank it off. 
In a short time the spirit certain divines tell us was 
given to man by a beneficent Providence for his 
moderate use and comfort, began to have its effect. 
The wife began to talk, and her husband to answer 
her. The conversation, which commenced amicably 
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enough, began to assume some sharpness. The 
spirit, as is usual with it, acted in its own peculiar 
way on the peculiar temperament of the drinkers. 
It made the wife loquacious and spirited ; it made 
the kind-hearted gentle husband, with his easily 
disordered brain, mad. The misunderstanding com- 
menced after the second draught, but the good 
sense and affectionate feeling of both husband and 
wife not being completely obscured, they made 
up their quarrel, and took another dose of the 
poison to cement their loves. It had not the 
effect desired, and their quarrel recommenced, the 
original fault really being on the side of the wife. 
She accused Stokes of not using sufficient energy 
in his researches after the missing boy, and Stokes, 
raving like a madman, denied the accusation. The 
quarrel continued till Stokes, utterly demented, 
seized the boiling tea-kettle and flung it at his wife. 
In a moment the poor woman and sick child were 
deluged with the scalding water, and their screams 
soon brought the neighbours into the room. Owing 
to the mad behaviour of Stokes they were obliged 
to send for a policeman, who took him with great 
difficulty to the station, and the wife and child were 
carried to the Westminster Hospital. As soon as 
the woman was able to appear she was taken to the 
police-court to give evidence, which she did with 
many tears, concluding with the hope, so often heard 
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in our police-courts, that his worship would not be 
hard upon him, for when sober a better husband 
never lived, but when drunk he was more mad than 
anything else. The magistrate declined to listen 
to her plea, and told Stokes he was a disgrace to 
the name of a British soldier. He would take care 
that no insanity should be urged in his excuse for 
some time to come, and he sentenced him to three 
months 1 imprisonment with hard labour. Stokes 
was removed from the dock, his wife was again 
taken to the hospital, and the two remaining chil- 
dren were cared for by the other lodgers in the 
house. 

After Mrs. Duke had quitted Mrs. Trivet she went 
direct to the savings-bank office, and gave notice of 
her intention to withdraw her deposits. She then 
called on Mrs. Stokes, who was now able to leave 
the hospital with her child. She found her at home, 
sad and dispirited, bitter poverty was painfully 
apparent in her room, and her children appeared 
half famished. Stokes the bread-finder was still 
incarcerated, and she was reduced to parish allow- 
ance, with the addition of slices of bread continually 
thrust into the hands of the children when met by 
those of the inhabitants of the " Rents " who were 
better off than the poor mother. Mrs. Stokes re- 
ceived her visitor with much kind feeling, as one 
more to be pitied than herself, the report of Duke's 
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being accused of murder of course having reached 
her. Mrs. Duke told her the object of her visit was, 
if possible, to obtain some knowledge of the where- 
abouts of the blind basket-maker, as he alone could 
establish the fact, that from twelve to two on the 
night of the murder Duke was at home and in bed. 
Mrs. Stokes told her that she personally knew but 
little about it, but as her husband's punishment 
would end in three days, she had better accompany 
her to the prison to meet him as he came out, and 
then she could obtain from him all the information 
she required. Mrs. Duke, after a short visit, 
thanked Mrs. Stokes for her kindness, and promised 
to go with her to the prison, and then went home. 
There, before going to bed, she humbly and earnestly 
(and she could pray earnestly) prayed God to assist 
her in her exertions to procure the proofs of her 
husband's innocence. That night she slept more 
soundly than she had done for some time previously, 
for she felt a sort of assurance she should succeed, 
and the next morning she arose early, and syste- 
matically commenced her task of collecting witnesses 
in her husband's favour, to be brought forward at 
the trial. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



PREPARATIONS FOR THE DEFENCE. 




HEN Mrs, Duke arose the next morning, 
before commencing operations she went 
on her knees and devoutly asked the 
assistance of the Almighty in the work 
she was about to undertake, She prayed as most 
respectable poor women pray — beautifully. Few 
specimens of more pure, devotional phraseology 
could possibly be imagined than that they occasion- 
ally make use of. There is no circumlocution in it. 
It is generally as simple as the exquisite English of 
the Bible itself. It is always the direct appeal for 
help or consolation, not a word more than is neces- 
sary to express their thoughts is used; but frequently 
the few words contain most eloquent meaning. This 
was especially the case with Mrs. Duke's. It was no 
lengthened prayer, in elaborately dictated sentences. 
The best idea that can be given of it is by stating 
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it was greatly in the manner of " Lord, help me, or I 
perish." 

Her prayer over, she breakfasted, and then coolly 
thought over the step she was about to take. She 
understood tolerably well what she had to do, and 
the end she wished to arrive at. To ensure the 
acquittal of her husband it would be necessary for 
her to account for the manner he had spent his time 
on the night of the murder. Her greatest difficulty 
was to account for the hours from eleven to three. 
Up till two o'clock she had already got over by the 
evidence of the blind basket-maker. She now began 
to think of proving Duke was at home in the earlier 
part of the evening. Suddenly she remembered 
that Gobby had seen him, when he had requested 
her assistance to the poor soldier's wife. It 
would be necessary then to secure his evidence. 
There was another person also who had seen Duke 
(Mrs. O'Maherty), but to seek her evidence was 
more than Mrs. Duke's wife-like dignity could 
do without suffering the greatest pain, if not degra- 
dation. She kept, then, Mrs. O'Flaherty's evi- 
dence in reserve, resolving only tp apply to her in 
the last emergency. She now put on her bonnet 
and shawl to cross over to Gobb/s. As she left her 
house she saw him emerging from his, but with con- 
siderable difficulty, and accompanied by a rattling 
noise. When he was clear of his door his hat 
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fell off, and he was unable to pick it up again, 
for he was perfectly enveloped in a labyrinth or 
network of dolls' bedsteads, which precluded his 
stooping. Mrs. Duke picked up his hat for him and 
placed it on his head, for which he thanked her. " I 
want to speak to you," she said, " if you can wait a 

minute." 

I will wait ten, if you want me," he said. 
Do you remember," said Mrs. Duke, " the night 
the poor woman died who lodged over you ? " 

" Quite well ; I ain't likely to forget it." 

"You have heard, I suppose, my husband is 
wrongfully accused of murdering an old gentleman 
in Lambeth? It took place on that night. Now, 
you can remember his being in the room when you 
came over to ask me to go and see the poor 
creature ? " 

"Certainly. I ain't likely to forget anything 
that took place that night, as I said before. It 
ain't often one meets with a sadder affair than that 
was." 

. " Will you give evidence of it ? If you will, it'll 
help poor Duke very much." 

" I will help him in that or any way I can," said 
Gobby, "for he's a good fellow, and a kind neigh- 
bour. But I saw him twice that night The other 
time was when that brute of a woman kicked up a 
row. He came to the door to see what it was all 
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about. Oh, if you're certain that was the night, 
he's all right" 

" I am certain of it," said Mrs. Duke, 

" Then make your mind easy, for he's safe enough. 
Let me know when I am wanted, and I'll be ready. 
Now I wish you'd help me in not letting these here 
dolls' bedsteads knock against the wall as I go out 
into the street. Every one of them which gets the 
least scratched no child will buy, and they remain on 
my hands ; bedsteads is not a very good thing to get 
off at the best of times, even when in the finest con- 
dition." 

Mrs. Duke immediately complied with his request, 
and gently kept the bedsteads from the wall till 
Gobby had emerged into the high road, when he 
thanked her and pursued his way over Westminster 
Bridge to Lambeth. 

Gobby had scarcely parted from Mrs. Duke when 
some one touched her on the arm ; she looked round 
and found it was Master Perkins. " You are the 
very person I wanted to see," said Mrs. Duke ; 
" come with me ; " and the lad followed her into the 
house. When they were in the room, Mrs. Duke 
closed the door, and said to him very seriously, u I 
want you to be my friend and assist me in my 
trouble ; will you do it ? " 

" Of course I will, you know that." 
» "Yes, but I want you first to promise me you will 
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do nothing dishonest while you are helping me. If 
you don't, I shall not ask you to do anything." 

w I don't want to do nothing dishonest if I can 
help it," said the boy ; " but I must eat, mustn't I ? " 

"Certainly, but that's no reason for being dis- 
honest." 

"It's very easy talking, but if you had been 
without any better roof to cover you than a market- 
basket for months together, perhaps you wouldn't be 
much honester than I have been." 

" But you've got a roof to cover you now, so that's 
no excuse." 

" I know it, but I only got that by having such a 
cold and cough as I had ; and them chaps first took 
pity on me and let me into their crib, and you 
afterwards giV me something to eat." 

" If you will behave honestly, I will not only give 
you something to. eat, but pay you as well, as long 
as I've anything to pay with; though, God help 
me, perhaps that won't be long. Now, will you be 
honest ? " 

" Try me, and if I take anything that don't belong 
to me, I hope I shall be struck dead. I wouldn't 
take a farthing of yours if I was starving." 

"But I do not mean only of mine. I mean of 
anybody's." 

" I won't do anything wrong unless I'm drove to it 
by hunger ; and that ain't likely with you." 
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" Very well ; I will trust you. Have you had 
your breakfast this morning ? " 

u No ; how should I? I haven't a farthing in the 
world." 

" Well, there's some bread and butter for you. I 
shall be back before you have finished it." 

So saying Mrs. Duke placed before the boy some 
bread and butter and milk and water, and then went 
into the street to make some purchases. When she 
returned she found her young friend had finished 
his meal and was awaiting her orders. 

" Are you ready," she inquired, " for a long 
walk?" 

" Quite. I did not feel very strong just now ; 
but I am better. Where do you want me to go 
to?" 

" I have heard my husband say that he used 
very often to have a chat with the toll-keeper at 
Vauxhall Bridge. I wish you would go to him and 
inquire if he saw Duke the morning of the night 
the murder was committed. He must have passed 
through the gate about five o'clock, judging from 
the time he left home, and very frequently he used 
to say a few words to the toll-collector." 

Master Perkins willingly accepted the commission, 
and started off at the shambling pace his ragged 
fraternity show when going on any definite errand. 
At last he arrived at the foot of the bridge, and was 
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walking up boldly to the toll-house, when to his 
horror he found the collector speaking to a policeman 
who had had more than once the painful duty of 
taking him into custody. Master Perkins turned 
back so rapidly when he saw the policeman as to call 
the attention of the latter to the movement, and as 
soon as he saw who it was he kept his eye strictly on 
the lad, imagining, and not without excuse, that he 
was bent on some act of dishonesty. The poor boy 
shuffled off for some time till he thought the police- 
man had forgotten him, but as soon as he returned 
he found the policeman still on the look-out. He 
went away a second time, and remained away for 
at least an hour. When he returned he found all 
clear, and was on the point of putting his head into 

* 

the toll-house to speak to the collector, there being 
no passengers passing at the moment, when he felt 
his collar grasped by a powerful hand which drew 
him violently back, and he then found himself in the 
clutches of the very policeman he had tried to avoid, 
and who had simply for the moment hidden himself 
that he might secure his prey with greater certainty. 
u So, my fine fellow, I have caught you at last," 
he said. " I've been watching you all the 
morning." 

" If you please, sir, I was not about anything 
wrong. I only wanted to speak to the toll-col- 
lector." 
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" That I am sure of," said X 49, with a sneer. 
" Now be off, and if I find you. here again, Til 
lock you up for attempting to commit a felony." 

" What felony? " inquired Master Perkins angrily. 

" Stealing the collector's money. Now, once 
more, be off while your skin is sound ; if you 
stay here any longer you'll come to grief, I can 
tell you." 

Master Perkins did as he was requested, and 
slunk sorrowfully back, concocting in his brain 
some excuse to tell Mrs. Duke ; but before he had 
arrived at her house he changed his mind and told 
her the truth. 

Mrs. Duke now in her turn went to the bridge. 
Without any hesitation, as soon as she found the 
collector disengaged, she addressed him, and told 
him she wanted particularly to find out the col- 
lector who was on duty the night of the murder 
of Mr. Mostyn, in Lambeth. He replied she was 
unfortunate in her application, the man having 
left them for good, but that on the morning after 
he himself had been on duty from four o'clock till 
eight. 

" But do you mean the same night ? " said Mrs. 
Duke. 

" Yes ; I mean the same night. Why do you 
ask?" 

" Well, my husband is falsely accused of being 
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one of the murderers, and I want to prove, if pos- 
sible, that he came through here at five o'clock from 
his own house." 

" I can't help you in that," said the collector ; " we 
have so many persons passing it is impossible to 
remember one in particular." 

" I am very sorry," said Mrs. Duke ; " but as he 
passed here very often at that time I thought you 
might remember him, especially as he used to say 
you sometimes spoke to him." 

" What sort of a man is he ? " 

" He's a short man, and he used to wear a smock- 
frock and deal in poultry." 

" Oh, stop. I remember him perfectly welL You 
don't mean to say he is suspected of murder. Why 
he always seemed to me a very civil, honest sort of 
fellow." 

" He's as honest a man as ever lived, and it's all 
a mistake; but could you remember whether he 
came through here that morning ? You would save 
his life if you could." 

" Well, upon a thing of that serious kind I should 
not like to speak off-hand, but 111 turn it over 
in my mind, and if I can help you, I wilL By- 
the-by, did not he get into trouble about some 
poultry ? " 

" Yes, the same day." 

" Well then, I did see him. For a man I know 
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to be a detective came here about six o'clock to ask 
me if I bad seen him go through, and I told him I 
had; and I remember seeing them come back together 
talking in a friendly sort of way. I should think 
you would have no difficulty, but I'll turn it over in 
my mind, and if you'll come here some morning Til 
let you know all I can remember ; and if it's in my 
power to assist you with my evidence I'll do it 
willingly." 

Mrs. Duke then sincerely thanked him for his 
kindness, and left him. 

The next day she saw her legal adviser, and told 
him what she had done. He commended her dili- 
gence, and told her if she could get the three 
witnesses to swear to the facts as she had stated 
them to him, there was no cause for alarm as far as 
complicity in the actual commission of the murder 
was concerned. The robbery would be a different 
affair; but even then the fact of her finding the 
money and returning it would tell greatly *in Duke's 
favour. He advised her by no means to fail in 
obtaining the evidence of the blind man, for, as far 
as he could understand the case, he would be a most 
important witness, as his testimony would prove the 
impossibility of her husband's being at Mr. Mostyn's 
house at the time the murder was committed. In 
conclusion, he inquired if she had given notice at 
the savings-bank, and on being told that she had, he 
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expressed his satisfaction, as nothing could be done 
without money, he said, and then wished her good 
morning. 

But it was fated that Mrs. Duke's exertions on 
behalf of her husband should be attended with 
difficulties. On the appointed day she called on 
Mrs. Stokes to accompany her to the prison, to 
meet her husband on his release. They proceeded 
together till they arrived at the gates, and there 
they waited with the crowd of relatives and friends 
of the prisoners whose time had expired, and who were 
then to be liberated. One by one the prisoners left 
the building, and were received by those waiting for 
them with such words and marks of joy and affection 
as proved that as pure and disinterested love and 
friendship can exist among the lowest and most 
depraved as may be found in any class of society. 
The wretched mendicant had another to take him 
by the hand and congratulate him on his libe- 
ration ; the thief had his friend ready to accompany 
him to his home ; and the lost unhappy girl found at 
least one other of the fallen sisterhood to clasp her 
in her arms and conduct her to the nearest gin-shop, 
there to take that draught which was again to be 
the first step towards destroying the good lessons she 
had received from the prison chaplain. Mrs. Stokes 
and her friend waited in vain for Stokes's appear- 
ance ; he came not, and they remained till they 
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found themselves alone. They then consulted what 
steps they should take, neither liking to propose the 
only course open to them — that of inquiring of the 
porter at the gate why Stokes had not left with the 
others. Mrs. Stokes knew perfectly well that the 
only way she could be informed was by applying to 
the man, but her terror at the probability of hearing 
that her husband had again misbehaved himself, and 
had been subjected to a further term of imprison- 
ment, withheld her. Still there was no other alter- 
native left, and, taking Mrs. Duke with her for 
support, she advanced to the lodge, and inquired 
why Stokes, whose term of imprisonment had ex- 
pired, had not been liberated with the others. 

" Are you his wife ? " inquired the man. 

" I am." 

" Then I am sorry to tell you your husband is very 
ill." ' 

" Can't I see him ? " she asked. 

"No ; he is not here." 

The poor woman now became so terribly alarmed 
that she was near fainting. The porter perceived it, 
and kindly invited her into his lodge, and gave her 
a seat. As soon as she had somewhat recovered 
from the shock, he told her that, two days since, 
insanity, which the prison doctor had for some time 
suspected, had fully developed itself in her husband, 
and that he had been removed by a Secretary of 
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State's order to the Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum, 
where she would now find him. He further stated 
that the prison authorities had sent to inform her of 
the circumstance, but that, in consequence of some 
error in her address, the messenger had been unable 
to find her house. 

The grief of the poor woman on receiving this 
intelligence was so overpowering that the porter 
himself, albeit unused to the melting mood, was 
visibly affected by it ; and Mrs, Duke, although the 
intelligence caused her great terror, as it increased 
her difficulty in finding the blind basket-maker, 
forgot her own sorrow for the moment, and wept like 
a child, from pure sympathy for her friend. When 
Mrs. Stokes was able to listen to reason, the porter 
advised her to go down immediately to the lunatic 
asylum and see her husband, as well as leave there 
her own address. " You will have no difficulty," he 
said ; " he is no longer a prisoner, and I am sure the 
people there will give you all the assistance they 
can. It's a very sad case, and I am sorry I cannot 
help you further in the matter." The two women, 
after ascertaining where the asylum was situated, 
left the prison with the purpose of immediately 
visiting the poor man. 

The porter at the prison had advised them to take 
the Great Northern Railway as the quickest and 
easiest method of arriving at Colney Hatch ; but 
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neither of the poor women had a shilling with them, 
and, as it would take them some time to get back to 
the Bents, they proposed walking. Mrs. Duke, 
although now terribly alarmed at the possibility of 
finding Stokes unable to give her any information 
respecting Trivet, did all in her power to comfort 
her poor companion; and sorely she needed it 
With all his unfortunate propensity to drink, and 
the sad results which generally followed his drinking 
bouts, Stokes was a good and affectionate husband, 
and, moreover, the bread-finder of his family. Since 
his incarceration they had suffered great privation, 
and had even been obliged to apply to the parish 
for relief, which they certainly received, but in 
such small proportion as to be utterly inadequate 
to the maintenance of life, and Mrs. Stokes and 
her children showed the effects of insufficient 
food very visibly in their persons ; added to 
which, their landlady was pressing for her rent, 
which had been allowed to stand over solely with 
the idea that as Stokes was on that day to be re- 
leased, in all probability he would soon be able to 
pay off the arrears. But fcow that hope was 
crushed, and there was nothing but the workhouse 
before her, in which she would be reduced to the 
dreadful necessity of being separated from her 
children ; and her pet, the youngest, being of a most 
delicate constitution, would make the infliction the 
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more terrible. She explained so graphically her 
position to the kind-hearted Mrs. Duke, that she 
promised, as soon as she could obtain her money 
from the savings-bank, she would lend her sufficient 
to pay her current rent for the next month (twelve 
shillings), if the landlady would let the arrears 
stand over, which no doubt she could be brought 
willingly to do> as turning the poor creature and her 
children into the streets would be a dead loss. She 
would thus, Mrs. Duke said, have a roof over her 
head for some time to come, and that would give 
her an opportunity to look round her. More she 
could not do, as every other farthing she could 
scrape together would be required for Duke's de- 
fence. Mrs. Stokes warmly and fervently expressed 
her gratitude for her friend's kindness, and thus 
conversing together on subjects connected with their 
affairs, they at last reached the asylum. 

They told their tale with all the simple eloquence 
which poor women use in their distress, and their 
application to see Stokes having been carried to 
the superior authorities, permission was imme- 
diately granted. They found him an utter maniac, 
totally insensible to every question put to him, gar- 
rulous enough, it is true, but quite incapable of bring- 
ing his mind to bear on one subject for two moments 
together. After remaining in the asylum for a short 

time, the two women left it, one thoroughly broken- 
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hearted, and the other disappointed and terrified at 
the probability of not finding the principal witness 
in her husband's defence, 

It was late in the afternoon before they arrived at 
home. They were both thoroughly exhausted and 
footsore, having been absent from five o'clock in the 
morning, walking the greater part of the time, without 
a mouthful of food having entered their lips. Sad as 
was Mrs. Duke's condition, it was even less to be 
pitied than Mrs. Stokes's, for the former had at least 
some provisions in the house ; her companion had 
none. Mrs. Duke, however, saw one of Mrs. Stokes's 
children enter the court, and she beckoned to him to. 
approach. She then divided her loaf and sent it by 
the boy, with some cheese, to his mother. Mrs. Duke 
then proceeded to place her own tea-pot in requi- 
sition, and before half-an-hour had elapsed she was 
seated at her table, enjoying as comfortable a meal 
as it was possible to eat under the anxiety of mind 
from which she was suffering. 

When her fatigue had somewhat subsided, Mrs. 
Duke began to think what steps could be taken 
to find Trivet, but the more she considered the ques- 
tion, the more difficult did it appear of solution. A 
dozen different plans did she start, and each, after a 
moment's reflection, she was obliged to throw aside 
as impracticable. Presently she determined she 
would pay Mrs. Trivet a visit, and consult her on the 
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subject She was about rising from her chair for 
that purpose, when Master Perkins entered the room. 
He had that morning executed some little commis- 
sion for her, and had come to give in a report of his 
proceedings. As he appeared tired, she offered him 
the remaining contents of her tea-pot, which he 
readily accepted, and she remained with him while 
he took his meal. She told him, in the course of 
conversation, the disappointment she had met with 
in the morning, and the embarrassment she was that 
moment in to determine on some means to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the blind man. Perkins 
told her that he knew several chaps on that beat, 
and moreover he had once gone through Kent 
himself, in company with some hoppers. If he 
could assist her in the matter, he would readily 
do so. 

If Master Perkins had been an angel sent from 
heaven (to use Mrs. Duke's own phraseology), instead 
of a young thief, his offer could not have been more 
gratefully accepted. She took him with her up-stairs 
to Mrs. Trivet, and got her to inform him of the cir- 
cumstances of her husband's journey, as far as she 
knew them. As we have already stated, her infor- 
mation went no farther than Dartford, but she was 
able to give him so good a description of the position 
of the country house of the brewer's wife as to make 
it easy for him to find it. He had also heard of 
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Stokes's misfortune, and he expressed himself in 
strong terms on the disgraceful manner in which 
young Stokes, with whom he had the honour of an 
acquaintance, had left his mother alone in her 
trouble.* 

Perkins inquired if they were proud people, as in 
that case Tie would do himself up carefully ; and on 
being told that the brewer was a very wealthy man, he 
immediately began to consider in what way he could 
improve his appearance to create the best effect. As 
his wardrobe was of the most limited description, 
the whole being carried about with him unless in 
very hot weather, what he should wear caused him 
but little difficulty; but how he should wear it so 
as to conceal the dilapidated portions of it, was a 

* It may here be remarked, that among the young London 
thieves there always exists a singular and intense love for their 
mother. Their father they appear to care little about ; yet, 
although they may give but little attention to the teachings of 
their mother, they generally hold her in great affection. This 
peculiarity has frequently been noticed by prison chaplains, and 
the records of the Feltham and Red Hill Reformatories also prove 
it in a remarkable manner. Perhaps after all this is little to be 
wondered at when it is borne in mind that the mother is not only 
the first to forgive a young thief his fault, but the more the public 
hold him in aversion the more she nerves herself for his protection. 
Even when the mother is herself a thief or a drunkard this love for 
her continues. In the Red Hill Reformatory a child lately died 
who had been nine times convicted of thefts instigated by his 
mother ; yet to the last his affection for her was of the most touch- 
ing and beautiful description. 
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different affair. He confided his perplexity to Mrs. 
Duke, who kindly assisted him in the matter with 
her needle and thread, and after placing seven 
shillings and sixpence in his hand for travelling 
expenses during the time he should be out (we may 
as well state the whole truth, and say she obtained 
the money at the time by pawning Duke's watch), 
she told him to take the parliamentary train to 
Dartford the next morning, and then wishing him 
God speed, she bade him good night. 

Before four o'clock the next morning Master Perkins 
was up and stirring. With his toilet he took great 
pains, polishing his face with soap till it shone again. 
His boots were cleaned, and he really appeared as 
respectable as it was possible for a boy to do, all of 
whose clothes were three sizes too large for him, 
and utterly threadbare besides. When dressed, he 
packed up his luggage, which consisted of a piece of 
yellow soap, in brown paper, and haying carefully 
placed it in his pocket, he left the Bents. 

He made his way to the railway station, and, 
like a gentleman, took his third-class ticket to 
Dartford. When he had arrived at his destination, 
he inquired for, and easily found out, the house to 
which he was bound. It was a handsome villa, 
and altogether an establishment which it required no 
little nerve to ask to be admitted to. Bashfulness, 
however, was one of the least of Master Perkins's 
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faults, and without hesitation he rang the bell. A 
woman-servant, who was dusting the hall (it was 
yet early), opened the door and asked the boy what 
he wanted. Master Perkins had already concocted 
a tale that Trivet's wife was very ill, and wanted to 
see him immediately, and that she had commis- 
sioned him to find him. The girl quickly sympa- 
thised with the boy, but told him that Trivet had 
left the house a long time since, and she had no idea 
where he had gone to. She said, however, perhaps 
her mistress knew, but as she was then getting up 
she did not like to disturb her, and she advised 
Perkins to go round to the back of the house into 
the kitchen and wait there till the lady should be at 
leisure, when she would ask her if she could give him 
any information. 

Perkins found his way round to the back door 
without more difficulty or annoyance than that 
caused by the growling and barking of a large house- 
dog, chained fortunately ; but as in the course of his 
experience he had frequently met with adventures 
with house-dogs of a far more unpleasant description, 
he took but little notice of the circumstance. The 
barking of the brute, however, aroused the attention 
of the cook, a fat, good-natured, middle-aged woman, 
who came to the back door to discover what had 
raised Boxer's anger to such an extraordinary degree, 
and there she saw Perkins, who told her his errand, 
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and that he had been sent to the back door by the 
housemaid. The cook, who had seen a good deal 
of Trivet when he was working at the house, and 
had conceived a very friendly feeling towards him, 
listened with great attention- to Perkins's statement. 
She also told him she could give him no information 
on the subject, not having heard of the blind man 
since he left Dartford, but possibly her mistress 
might know more about him. She invited Perkins 
into the kitchen, and told him to take a seat by the 
fire, as the weather was cold. She then entered into 
conversation with him about Trivet's family, and in 
reply to the questions she asked, it is only justice to 
admit that Master Perkins showed great inventive 
and poetical powers. She then questioned him on 
the chapel he attended, a subject far more difficult 
for the young gentleman to answer than any relative 
to the Trivet family, and he began to feel rather 
uneasy, when the cook suddenly stopped and regarded 
the boy attentively for some moments ; then, after 
wiping her mouth with her apron, she asked him if 
he were hungry. Master Perkins was, for the pur- 
pose of keeping up his independence, on the point 
of paying no, but the word would not leave his lips. 
The cook appeared to understand him, and taking 
up a quartern loaf she proceeded to cut him a sand- 
wich of such dimensions as nothing but the stomach 
of a hungry young thief would have had the courage 
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to attack. As she proceeded to place the beef artis- 
tically between the slices of bread, the eyes of the 
lad dilated in proportion, and in the end began to fill 
with tears; so seldom had he experienced from a 
person of respectability the slightest kindness, that 
it really had a powerful effect upon him. As soon 
as she had placed the sandwich before him, she took 
an earthen mug and filled it with warm milk and 
water, which she also gave him, and then quietly 
stood by watching him eat. Possessing herself the 
delicacy of constitution peculiar to stout cooks, she 
fairly envied the boy his appetite ; for, as she after- 
wards expressed herself to the housemaid, "It really 
did me good to see how heartily he got through it." 
He had hardly finished it, when the cook left the 
kitchen for a moment, and when she returned she 
told Perkins that her mistress knew no more about 
Trivet than that when he left her she had sent him 
to a gentleman's house near Gravesend, where he 
was likely to obtain work. The boy thanked her for 
the information, engrafted the address well on his 
memory, and then thanking the cook again for her 
kindness, he left the house, and they saw each other 
no more. 

Young Perkins now sauntered leisurely along 
towards Gravesend. He felt that his breakfast had 
done him good, and he apparently resolved not to 
injure its beneficial effect by too rapid exercise im- 
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mediately after a full meal. In about an hour, how- 
ever, he got into full swing, or rather shuffle, and con- 
tinued it for some time, when suddenly he stopped 
and began to reflect profoundly, for a circumstance 
had that morning occurred to him he could in no 
way account for. While in the kitchen at Dartford 
be had noticed on the dresser, while the cook had 
left the rooni, a silver table-spoon, and yet during 
the whole of the time not one thought of appropri- 
ating it to his own use ever entered his head. He 
could not account for it, and it was indeed remark- 
able, as in the war these young gentlemen carry on 
against society at large, a silver table-spoon is con- 
sidered a prize of the highest kind ; it is so easy to 
carry, and so readily converted into cash. It is true 
that he had promised Mrs. Duke while acting as her 
agent he would commit no deed of dishonesty, but a 
temptation of such a description would naturally 
have proved an exception. It never entered his 
mind that the gratitude he had felt had neutralised 
his desire to steal ; still more singular did it appear 
to him that he felt no anger against himself for the 
omission. He began, on the contrary, to be perfectly 
satisfied with his conduct on the occasion ; he had 
received great kindness from the cook, and by leaving 
the spoon behind him he had returned it with inte- 
rest. He had, in fact, more than paid for his break- 
fast twenty times over, without in the slightest degree 
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destroying the gratitude he felt for the kindness he 
had received. 

As soon as he had come to this conclusion he 
raised his head from the meditative position it had 
been in, and continued his route at peace with him- 
self and all the world 

It was nearly evening before he arrived at GraVes- 
end. With little difficulty he found the house he 
was to call at, but before ringing the bell he cast 
a rapid glance, both mental and physical, at his 
toilet. He perceived that his trousers were muddy, 
and also that his hands were excessively dirty ; more- 
over he suspected) and with truth, that his face was 
in no better condition. Calculating, and justly, that 
his personal cleanliness had acted favourably in his 
behalf with the cook at Dartford, he drew from his 
pocket his small brown-paper parcel, and took from 
it the piece of yellow soap. He then sought for a 
ditch where there was some clean water* and having 
found one he proceeded with his toilet. He first 
intended polishing his face, and had taken his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket to act as his towel, but on 
looking at its condition he began to suspect it would 
be quite as likely to leave marks on his countenance 
as to obliterate the dirt already obscuring it. He 
prudently, therefore, determined first to try the effect 
on his hands. He washed them thoroughly, but 
when he proceeded to dry them with his handkerchief 
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his worst suspicions were realised, for it left them 
even dirtier than before. Thankful for his foresight 
he rubbed his shoes carefully with it, and then 
placed it in his pocket, contenting himself with 
drying his hands on the legs of his trousers, and 
when that was completed he boldly walked up to 
the house and rang the bell. The door was opened, 
not by a kind-hearted, sympathising maid-servant, 
but by a stern, pompous-looking footman, who asked 
him sharply what he wanted. Perkins told him, and 
received for answer that all he knew about Trivet 
was, that when he had done his job there, he had left 
for Chatham ; so saying he closed the door abruptly in 
young Perkins's face. The boy slowly moved from 
the house reflecting in his mind on the greajt differ- 
ence of temper occasionally found in human beings, 
and comparing the behaviour of the cook at Dartford 
with that of the footman at Gravesend. 

He now began to consider how he should pass the 
night, as it was getting late and he was too tired to 
proceed to Chatham. He first thought of bivou- 
acking under a cart, his usual method of passing the 
night when on professional tours in the country, but 
upon reflection he considered himself justly entitled 
to a night's lodging at Mrs. Duke's expense, which, 
however, would not exceed fourpence, possibly less. 
He then, with a feeling of courage and independence 
no doubt engendered by his liberal and honourable 
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behaviour in the morning in the matter of the silver 
spoon, went up to a policeman and asked him where 
he could obtain a bed in a respectable house, and 
the policeman immediately directed him to one, 
somewhat puzzled at the fastidiousness of a young 
gentleman whose outward appearance bore so strong 
a resemblance to a youth preparing for a reformatory. 
Perkins, after treating himself to a penny roll and^a 
sausage, with a ha'porth of genuine Gravesend 
shrimps, went straight to the lodging-house, and in 
it passed a comfortable night He rose at a some- 
what late hour the next day, and after having soaped 
himself to a state of high polish — there was a looking- 
glass in the room — he left the house to go on his 
search, .but was fairly puzzled where to begin. 
There was no doubt he could find his way easily 
enough to Chatham, but he was aware that Rochester 
and Stroud were joined to it, and that it was a 
very large city, and he had not the slightest clue 
as to what part he should commence at. Down- 
hearted and annoyed he wandered for a short 
time about the streets of Gravesend, looking into 
the shop-windowS) and mechanically, without the 
slightest sinister intention, casting inquisitive glances 
at the pockets of all well-dressed persons he passed, 
when suddenly he heard the melancholy tones of a 
flute. They gave him but little interest, as natu- 
rally he was not fond of music, but his steps uncon- 
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sciously led him towards the player, whom he imme- 
diately recognised to be Sweets, of Smith's Rents, 
with whom Trivet had left Westminster. 

It would be difficult to describe Master [Perkins's 
joy at this rencontre. There would now in all pro- 
bability be something to work upon, as there was 
little doubt Sweets would be able to give him some 
information on the subject. He approached to 
address him, but as he found he was playing to 
three children and a lady at a parlour window, he 
thought it would be indiscreet to interrupt him at 
that moment, and he stood quietly aside till Sweets 
should leave off playing, anxiously, however, wishing 
the time was over. At last Sweets stopped, and was 
moving off, casting a sorrowful and disappointed look 
at the lady, when suddenly the window opened and 
she threw him a penny. Sweets took up the money, 
and in a fit of gratitude, after touching his hat, and 
to Master Perkins's extreme disgust, recommenced 
playing, and went three times through, " In the 
Strand, in the Strand." All things, however, must 
have a termination, as has been very justly said 
before, and at last Sweets- tune came to a conclu- 
sion, and he moved off. 

Perkins now addressed him, told him who he was, 
without describing particularly his profession, and 
related the nature of his errand. Sweets was 
thunderstruck at the position poor Duke was 
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in, and inquired if he personally could be of any 
use. 

"None whatever," said Perkins, "beyond telling 
me where I can find Trivet, the blind basket-maker." 

" That I can do easy enough," said Sweets ; " but 
what do you want Trivet for ? " 

"To prove that Duke was in his own house the 
night of the murder, which Trivet can easily do, as 
he sat talking with Duke beside his bed exactly at the 
time the murder was committed, and an hour before 
and after it. Duke is sure to be found not guilty, if 
he can get Trivet up as a. witness. Do you know 
where he is, that I may go and find him ? " 

" Yes, I know where he is," said Sweets ; "he's in 
Chatham, but I can't for the life of me remember 
the name of the street. He's to remain there a week 
longer, and then I am to go and fetch him. A little 
girl at the house he lodges at takes him every morn- 
ing to his work, and brings him home again in the 
evening. How annoying now, I can't think where it 
is he's living." 

" I'll wait with you here till you do," said Perkins, 
" perhaps you'll remember it presently." 

" Do, there's a good boy ; perhaps I may. Now 
tell me all about the murder, for I have a sad dull 
life of it here, after all." 

Master Perkins began explaining to Sweets the 
different circumstances connected with the crime, in 
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all of which Sweets was intensely interested. When 
Perkins was in the middle of the murder scene, as 
described at the coroner's inquest, a lady's school 
made its appearance, and Sweets immediately raised 
his flute and plunged into the " Last rose of summer," 
nudging Perkins at the same time to continue his 
narrative, and bending his head slightly down towards 
him that he might hear him the better. Sweets got 
nothing from the school, as the young ladies agreed 
that he played dreadfully out of time, which was a fact. 
When they had passed, he said to Perkins, " 1 find I 
can't remember the street Trivet lives in, but I like 
Duke, and am glad to be able to do him a good turn, 
and I'll tell you what I'll do. Although business is 
very good here and very bad at Chatham, unless you 
play in public-houses, which I don't particularly like, 
I'll go there with you and show you the house." 

" You'll be a very kind-hearted man if you do," 
said Perkins ; " and I am sure you'll save Duke's 
life." 

" 111 do it then, and we'll start at once, if you like ; 
leastwise, after I have been to the house and got my 
bag, and you'd better get yours at the same time." 

Perkins said that would not take him long, as he'd 
got on him at that time all he possessed in the world, 
but he would go with Sweets while he packed up his 
things. 

While Sweets was in the lodging-house, Master 
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Perkins disappeared for a few moments. We regret 
to say it was to commit a gross act of extravagance ; 
in fact, to invest threepence in shrimps; but he 
attempted to excuse himself by the reflection that it 
was hardly more than once in a fellow's life that he 
could get the Gravesend shrimps pure and unadulte- 
rated, and he might easily be pardoned for indulging 
in them a little too freely. He offered some to Sweets, 
who declined them, saying that although he was as 
fond of them as anybody, they didn't agree with the 
flute, as they were apt to make it husky. 

They now started for Chatham, but their progress 
was of the slowest, owing to Mr. Sweets' lameness 
and his habit of playing a tune before each house 
they passed. It was dark before they arrived at 
their destination, but they found Trivet had not yet 
gone to bed. He listened with intense surprise and 
interest to the account he heard of Duke's misfortunes, 
and expressed his resolution to go back to London 
the next morning for the purpose of rendering him 
all the assistance in his power. It was at last arranged 
that Perkins should call for him the next morning, 
and they would go up by the parliamentary train 
together. As the house Trivet lodged in was full, 
with the exception of one bed, which was taken by 
Sweets, he directed Perkins where he could find a 
lodging for the night, 

Master Perkins, when he left the house, in vain 
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tried to find the lodging Trivet had recommended 
him to. He got into a very disreputable-looking 
street, and from that into a court which was worse. 
At last an old woman asked him if he wanted a bed, 
as there was part of a one to let in her house. He 
told her that he did, and she led him into a filthy 
room with four beds, all tenanted, and one in which 
there were two boys already she pointed out to him 
as that which was to receive him, requesting three- 
pence in advance for the accommodation. Perkins 
paid her the money, which completed two shillings 
and sixpence he had expended since leaving London. 
He had now a five-shilling piece left, and its custody 
in the society he was in gave him the greatest 
uneasiness. He saw perfectly the character of the 
company he was in, and the danger he ran of losing 
his money. He undressed himself leisurely enough, 
and cautiously took the crown piece from his pocket, 
holding it in his hand unseen by any one. He then 
got into bed, still holding it securely. He was tired 
and wished to sleep, but he was afraid if he slept 
his fingers would open and he would lose his treasure. 
At last he thought of putting it in his mouth, as it 
would then be difficult for any one to take it without 
his being aware of it. But his mouth was small and 
the crown piece in proportion large, and altogether 
it felt exceedingly uncomfortable. He kept on, falling 

into a troubled slumber, and again awaking and trying 

k 2 
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to take up a more easy position, when his nearest 
bedfellow, losing all patience, said, " I'll tell you what 
it is, young fellow ; if you don't keep quiet, I'll kick 
you out of bed." The voice startled him, for he 
recognised it immediately. Perkins quickly slipped 
unseen the five-shilling piece into his hand, and then 
inquired if his bedfellow were not Frank Stokes, from 
Smith's Bents ? 

"And who are you?" said Stokes, avoiding the 
question, a* he did not particularly wish to be known 
by all the world. 

" I'm George Perkins, and I live at No. 7, in the 
Bents. I've seen you often enough." 

" What lay are you upon here ? " inquired Stokes. 

" I have come to find blind Trivet as a witness in 
Duke's favour in that murder affair." 

" And have you found him ? " 

" Yes, and I go back with him to-morrow. When 
do you come back ? " 

" Never, if I can help it ; so if you see the old 
fellow at our place don't say you met me." 

" I ain't very likely to see him, as I ain't very likely 
to go after him. He's not so pleasant an acquaintance." 

" Where is he, then ? " 

" He's gone mad, and is in Colney Hatch Lunatic 
Asylum." 

" You don't say so ; and what's mother about ? " 

" Starving, I believe, or next door to it. I can't 
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think how you can leave her so. If I'd ever had a 
mother, I never could have left her when she's as bad 
off as yours is." 

" How should I know she was bad off? I never 
heard a word about it till this minute." 

" Well, you know it now," said Perkins, turning 
round and going to sleep. 

He woke shortly afterwards, and found day was 
fast breaking. Stokes was sitting up in bed with so 
thoughtful a countenance that Perkins got frightened, 
and sought for his five-shilling piece, which had 
slipped from his hand, but which he soon found. 

"Perkins," said Stokes, "I want to go back to 
London ; can you lend me some blunt ? " 

" No, I haven't got a farthing." 

" How did you get here then ? " 

" By cadging." 

"I don't want much," said Stokes. "I've got 
enough for the train all but ninepence." 

" I'll ask Trivet to lend you that," said Perkins ; 
" I know he's got some money now." 

" I'll pay you faithfully," said Stokes, " if you will ; 
but I can't bear the idea of the old woman being in 
trouble and I here." 

It need hardly be said the niuepence was in the 
ond advanced from the five-shilling piece, and Per- 
kins, when he gave Stokes the money, congratulated 
himself that he had saved four and threepence by 
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his caution in the night. That evening the young 
thief had the satisfaction of conducting not only 
the blind man home, but also young Stokes to his 
mother. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The tbial. 



J1HILE these energetic measures were being 
taken by Mrs. Duke for the defence of her 
husband, and with every probability of 
success, nothing whatever could be found 
by Mrs. Walters in her husband's favour, notwith- 
standing her utmost exertions. She had contrived 
to obtain the assistance of one of those disreputable 
harpies who infest the purlieus of our police and 
criminal courts, but in spite of all his tact, and he 
certainly possessed a considerable amount of it, as 
well as experience, till the very day of the trial 
they had not succeeded in finding one favourable 
witness without running the danger in cross- 
examination of producing some fact in the wretched 
man's history which would completely counter- 
balance the favourable evidence the witness had 
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given. Again, the singularity of his position tended 
greatly to his disadvantage. He dared not admit 
to his legal adviser or his wife anything that would 
bear on the true circumstances of the case, and 
the former had quite penetration enough to detect 
that all the data his client was giving him were false. 
Over and over again he had thought of implicating 
Meffy in the transaction, but the deep cunning of 
that individual completely terrified him, for he could 
see how easy it would be for him to deny all com- 
plicity in the affair, and how certainly, if only out 
of a spirit of revenge, he would implicate Edward 
Walters. Again, after the refusal of the Crown to 
accept his evidence against Duke, how could his 
accusations against Meffy be received ? Although 
the statement he had made on that occasion might 
not prejudice him on his trial, still it would cast 
great doubts on any others he might make. On the 
score of his son's safety he began now to be compa- 
ratively easy, as not a word had been heard from 
him, whioh he held as a sign that he was in perfect 
concealment. The fate of Jessie, however, puzzled 
him extremely. The only conclusion he could arrive 
at was the true one — that she had gone off with his 
son; bxxt then, why should she have left all her 
boxes behind her ? The whole affair was so compli- 
cated, arid n^ixed up with so much mystery, he was 
completely puzzled how to move in it. Each day he 
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invented some fresh system of defence, and the next 
he abandoned it as impracticable. In this state of 
mind day after day passed till the eve of the trial, 
when he found himself, with the exception of a brief 
cunningly enough drawn up by his attorney, showing 
the improbability, if not impossibility, of his having 
committed the affair, unprovided with defence. Then, 
again, he had no counsel engaged, for his wife was 
too poor to procure one, and the attorney relied on 
the judge placing the case for the defence in the 
hands of the junior barrister in court. Here again 
arose a circumstance against him. The barrister 
who would be called upon to undertake the defence 
would certainly be inexperienced, while the one en- 
gaged for the prosecution was among the most 
celebrated of those usually employed in criminal 
cases. However, hope, feeble as it was, still sup- 
ported Walters, and on the morning of the trial he 
felt, without being able to give the slightest reason 
for the feeling, an amount of courage he had not 
experienced since his arrest for the murder. 

When the case was called, Walters entered the 
dock without the slightest symptom of fear or hesi- 
tation. His appearance wag considerably in his 
favour. Although somewhat in the decline of life, 
he seemed to be hardly more than forty years of 
age. His face was rather prepossessing than other- 
wise, at least at first sight; and of this he was 
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fully aware, and had composed his features into a 
certain appearance of bonhomie, which certainly 
told in his favour. He had been too often in court 
not to know the value of a good command of coun- 
tenance, and he maintained his almost through 
the whole day's proceedings. But to the close 
observer, that organ, equally expressive with the 
face, the hand, told a very different tale ; not for 
an instant was it quiet. The fingers moved without 
purpose, and were continually employed on some 
object, evidently without the control of the brain, 
partaking of the nervous fear and irritability of the 
mind, without the slightest restraint from reason. 
He surveyed the Court with apparent calmness, and 
took not the slightest notice of the hum of voices or 
the expression of curiosity in the faces of the crowd 
present. When his fellowprisoner entered the dock, 
he cast on him for a moment an angry expression of 
countenance, but it quickly vanished ; nor did he 
again turn his face towards him during the remainder 
of the triaL 

When Duke first entered the dock, his appearance 
presented a marked difference from that of Walters. 
An expression of shame> annoyance, and possibly 
fear, was distinguishable on his homely features, 
which made anything but a favourable impression 
on the beholders. He soon, however, somewhat 
rallied, for on looking round the court, he perceived 
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those in it who gave him considerable consolation. 
He had already been informed how excellent was his 
case, and now the expression of perfect satisfaction 
and confidence in the face of his wife and witnesses 
completely reassured, him, if for a moment his 
courage had somewhat failed. First, there was the 
wife of his bosom, Jemima, looking perfectly happy, 
her hair appearing even redder than usual, her one 
eye beaming on him with more love in it than any 
ordinary woman could express with two, and her size 
looking larger than usual, possibly from the some- 
what slim figures of those of her friends who sur- 
rounded her. 

First, and nearest to her on one side, stood Master 
Perkins, specially got up for the occasion. The 
date of the trial was contemporaneous with the 
re-establishment of shoe-blacks in London, and he 
had formed the acquaintance of a lad who had 
quitted bad ways, and had taken to that method of 
earning a livelihood. This boy he employed not 
only to polish his boots, but to brush his clothes as 
well. The last operation required considerable 
artist-like delicacy of touch; for although Mrs. 
Duke had, with great ingenuity, mended certain 
rents which, for the sake of propriety alone, urgently 
required repair, and sewn on certain buttons in 
important situations, still the drapery of the young 
gentleman was of the most delicate and fragile 
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description, such, in fact, as no rude or inexperienced 
hand should be allowed to approach. His boots, 
also, were polished, till they almost resembled the 
surface of a mirror. Nor was that all ; there were two 
fissures in them, which plainly allowed the skin of 
his feet — for he despised socks — to be seen beneath 
them : into these holes the shoe-black skilfully 
inserted the blacking-brush, and then carefully 
turned it round, so that the blacking should spread 
well underneath the leather, and he then applied 
the polishing-brush over all, and brought both skin 
and leather up to the same point of beauty, so that 
a few yards off it was impossible for any but those 
gifted with extraordinary power of vision to detect 
' that Master Perkins had not on a sound pair of boots, 
with the strong possibility of a clean pair of socks be- 
neath them. But the most lavish expenditure of 
time had been spent on getting up his face and hair. 
The amount of soap he had used in this operation 
might have been deemed, with perfect justice, extra- 
vagant. His face shone with a lustre scarcely second 
to his boots. He had also with the soap carefully 
smoothed down his hair, till it absolutely stuck to his 
head. • His countenance he had composed to a pious, 
chapel-going expression ; and altogether, as he stood 
by Mrs. Duke's side, he was as nice a boy, in ap- 
pearance, as any mother might wish to own. 

On the other side of Mrs. Duke, leaning his head 
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back against the wall, was Trivet, the blind basket- 
maker. His appearance was certainly most respect- 
able. The poor fellow, notwithstanding his fnfir- 
mity, had really a noble expression of countenance 
through which the natural piety and resignation of 
the man was fully discernible. His wife was not 
present ; she was too ill to leave her bed. Master 
Perkins had conducted Trivet to the court, and in 
doing so had increased the good opinion that those 
who did not know him began to entertain of him. 

Near the blind man stood Gobby. He was quietly 
and neatly dressed ; there was little in his counte- 
nance calling for remark ; he had evidently come there 
to give his evidence honestly, and he was fully pre- 
pared to do so. In a different part of the court 
was the policeman who had seen Duke at the time of 
the altercation between the two women, as well as 
the toll-taker at Vauxhall Bridge. 

There was also another person in court, whose 
presence caused so much sorrow and shame in the 
breast of Mrs. Duke as to neutralise to some extent 
the satisfaction she otherwise felt: this was Mrs. 
O'Flaherty — and drunk too ; at least, so much 
so as to make her conversation most loud and 
objectionable, without incapacitating her from 
moving about . She occupied herself till she was 
turned out of court by informing the bystanders 
that she had come to "give evidence for Jemmy 
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Ducks, one of the kindest-hearted little fellows that 
ever lived. He no more committed that murder 
than she did, and she was willing to take her oath 
of it, and she'd do it too. A better little fellow 
she never knew, although he was married to that 
one-eyed gunner in petticoats, on the other side of 
the court." She then went on to explain her opinion 
of Mrs. Duke so explicitly, as well as so loudly, that 
she was forthwith handed out of court by two po- 
licemen. 

As for Walters, there was but one person in 
court who seemed interested in him, and that was a 
little, poorly dressed, delicate-looking woman — his 
wife. She looked at him but seldom, but wept inces- 
santly — not clamorously or in such a manner as to 
claim attention, but so subdued and calmly that she 
appeared almost to try to conceal the noise her falling 
tears might make in their descent. From time to 
time, but very rarely, he glanced at her, and then 
the forced expression of candour and innocence on 
his countenance appeared to subside, and a look of 
affection the wretch could hardly be imagined capa- 
ble of feeling supplied its place. These occasions 
lasted but for a moment, and again his whole atten- 
tion was riveted on the proceedings of the court. 

It is not our intention to give a minute, detailed 
description of the trial, as it would only be to a 
great extent a repetition of facts already stated. Mrs. 
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Duke had obtained the services of counsel, and the 
junior barrister present was requested by the judge 
to act on behalf of Walters. The brief for the 
defence was placed in his hands, and he hurriedly 
glanced his eye over it. But rapid as had been his 
investigation, it was sufficient to prove to him the 
hopeless nature of the task he had undertaken. 
Doubts, and doubts alone, were all he could bring 
forward in defence of his client. These, it is true, 
were important, but still not sufficiently so to offer 
the slightest probability of a favourable verdict, 
unless supported by material facts, and of these 
there did not appear to be one. He had only 
to rely on the chapter of accidents bringing forward 
something in favour of the prisoner, and endeavour 
to clear up the many mysterious points in the case 
as he best could. 

Nothing, however, occurred in the course of the 
trial tending to relieve Walters from the heavy 
accusation against him, nor could his counsel in 
his really talented cross-examination elicit anything 
in his favour ; on the contrary, on more than one 
occasion, the answers his questions drew forth had 
more an injurious tendency than otherwise. 

On Duke's side, on the contrary, the cross-exami- 
nation of the witnesses was certainly favourable to 
him. Not an adverse circumstance, more than is 
already known, was brought against him ; the prin- 
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cipal cause of suspicion was the fact of the money 
of which Mr. Mostyn had been robbed having been 
found in his house, and although it had been volun- 
tarily returned by the prisoners wife, it was proved 
to have been without either his consent or know- 
ledge, and not till a heavy reward had been offered 
for the robber and murderer. 

The defence was then commenced, and the sole 
object of Duke's counsel was to prove an alibi. This 
appeared easy enough by the brief, but was hardly 
so easy in performance. Duke's attorney, not know- 
ing her character had subpoenaed Mrs. O'Flaherty, 
who had seen the prisoner in Smith's Rents the night 
of the murder. Mrs. O'Flaherty, it will be remem- 
bered, had been turned out of court, and she had 
improved the occasion from that time till she was 
called for examination in a neighbouring gin-shop. 
When she appeared in court she was so thoroughly 
intoxicated that the judge would not allow her 
evidence to be taken, and she was sent ignominiously 
away. 

The next witness was George Perkins. The oath 
was administered to him, and he mounted the step 
of the dock in a quiet, self-possessed manned, as if 
impressed with the solemn nature of the proceedings, 
but still not afraid. The object of his evidence 
was to show that on the night of the murder he 
had witnessed the row between Mrs. Duke and Mrs. 
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O'Flaherty, and had seen Duke attempt to separate 
them previous to the appearance of the policeman. 
As far as that went, his evidence was clear and lucid 
enough, but unfortunately he went beyond it, and 
showed his powers of memory as well as volubility to 
be so great that the counsel for the defence became 
perfectly terrified at the behaviour of his own witness, 
and attempted to stop him, although for some time 
without effect. 

When at last he had succeeded in making 
Master Perkins understand that his evidence had * 
been thoroughly satisfactory, and that he did not 
want to hear any more, the. cross-examination 
began. 

Counsel. " I suppose, Master Perkins, that, as you 
have no doubt been well and properly brought up, 
you understand what is meant by the moral obliga- 
tion of an oath." 

Perkins. " Yes, sir, of course I do." 

Counsel. " Will you have the kindness to explain 
it?" 

Perkins. " You take the book in your right hand 
and swear to speak the truth, and the whole truth, 
and you then kiss the book. I have seen them 
taken hundreds of times." 

Counsel. " That is all very well as far as it goes ; 
but is that the full meaning of the moral obligation 
of an oath ? " 

VOL. II. o 
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Perkins. " No, sir ; if you have a glove on your 
right hand you must take it off." 

Counsel " Very well ; now I am satisfied. But 
you mentioned just now you had seen oaths taken 
in a court of law hundreds of times. Might I ask 
on what occasions V* 

Perkins (somewhat uneasy). " Oh, I don't re~ 
member exactly on what occasions." 

Counsel. " Nor in what courts ? " 

Perkins. " Well, in different courts ; Westminster 
* and Lambeth principally." 

Counsel " Indeed ! Now let me ask you seriously 
a question. As you appear to understand perfectly 
the moral obligation of an oath, did you ever, on any 
one occasion, hear them sworn when you were the 
defendant ? " 

Perkins. " I don't understand you." 

Counsel " In plainer English then, were you not 
once charged with robbery — about a handkerchief or 
something of that sort ? " 

Perkins {doggedly). " I ain't obliged to answer 
that question, and I shan't." 

Counsel " Pardon me, but you must. I am sure 
his lordship will inform you I am perfectly .in 
order." 

Judge. " You must answer the question." 

Perkins. " Well, then, yes, I was, but it was more 
of an accident than anything else." 
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Counsel. " I should be sorry to let an accidental 
circumstance injure you, and I will not say more 
about it. But, tell me, were you not a second time 
convicted?" 

Perkins. " Yes ; but I was driven to that by 
distress." 

Counsel. " Well then, as that was the case, I will 
not press that question ; but, candidly, were you not 
a third time convicted ?" 

Perkins. " Yes ; but that was to screen another 
boy." 

Counsel. " Most disinterested behaviour on your 
part, certainly, and I will not dwell on that convic- 
tion ; but were you not a fourth time convicted ? " 

Perkins {moodily). " Yes." 

Counsel " And a fifth ? " 

Perkins (penitentially). " Yes." 

Counsel. " And a sixth ? " 

Perkms (triumphantly). " No. The magistrate 
said he should hardly be justified, considering the 
helpless state of intoxication of the prosecutor, in 
accepting his evidence without further proof, and he 
therefore gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt ; 
and so I was honourably acquitted." 

Counsel. " I sincerely congratulate you, Master 
Perkins. You may stand down." 

Master Perkins accordingly did stand down, and 

two minutes afterwards, with a facility peculiar to 

o 2 
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bis profession, had made his way not only through a 
densely crowded court, but to the bottom of Ludgate 
Hill as welL 

The next witness called was George Wilson, and 
Gobby walked deliberately up, took the oath, and 
mounted the witness-box. His evidence went to 
prove that he had seen Duke about ten o'clock, and 
that about four o'clock in the morning, when he had 
accompanied Mrs. Duke across the Rents to her 
house after the death of the soldier's wife, he had 
heard Duke's voice, which he knew perfectly 
well, asking who was there when she opened the 
door, and that Mrs. Duke had replied, " Me, 
love." 

In cross-examination Gobby was asked whether he 
had not been in trouble himself. He attempted for 
some minutes to evade the question, but on the 
judge informing him it must be answered, he replied 
candidly and boldly, " Yes, I have been, and I 
worked out my time, and have, since I returned to 
England, gained an honest living, and have never 
wronged any one of a shilling. I am an unlearned 
man, and was never taught better when I was a boy, 
or I might have been as respectable as you, sir. 
There is Mr. Briggs, the inspector of police. I chal- 
lenge him to say one word against me." 

The judge asked the inspector if he knew the 
witness, and he replied that he had known him by 
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sight in Westminster for some years as a very in- 
offensive, honest man, who gained a livelihood by 
selling children's toys about the streets. 

Gobby here left the box, his evidence having 
apparently made a considerable and favourable effect 
on the jury. 

The next witness examined in defence of Duke 
was the blind basket-maker. It was with some 
difficulty he was got into the witness-box, but when 
once there he gave his evidence clearly and to 
the point. He proved having sat beside Duke's bed 
conversing with him from midnight till two o'clock 
in the morning on the night of the murder. In 
his cross-examination he was severely questioned 
as to how he knew the time, as well as to his 
certainty of the particular night, all of which he 
answered clearly and distinctly, although the counsel 
for the prosecution tried the usual measures em- 
ployed by the Old Bailey bar to shake his evidence. 

" You are, I believe," said the counsel, " a basket- 
maker; have you any other means of gaining a 
livelihood?" 

" None whatever," said Trivet, " with the exception 
of my wife assisting me by working for an army 
. clothier when she is strong enough." 

" I did not allude to that. I wish to know if you 
do not also get money by asking for charity in the 
public streets ? " ; 
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" Certainly not," said Trivet, indignantly ; " I 
never asked for charity in the streets in my life, 
although, God knows, I have frequently from poverty 
been almost under the necessity of doing so. I am 
no more a street-beggar," he continued, still more 
angrily, " than yourself, sir. Ask the police if ever 
they saw me ask a farthing of anybody." 

" There is no occasion to do that," said the counsel, 
more good-naturedly, " if you deny it ; but I am in- 
structed that you are in the habit of relying on 
charity for your subsistence." 

"If you mean, sir, that charitable people have 
sometimes relieved me at home — I mean those that 
know me — I admit it to be true, and I am most 
grateful to them for it ; but when a man is blind, 
and has a sick wife and five helpless children, he 
may sometimes receive help without it shaming 
him much." 

And so the jury and all present evidently thought, 
from the expression of their countenances, and the 
approving murmur which arose from all parts of 
the court. The counsel himself apparently thought 
so also, for he sat down without asking Trivet any 
further questions. 

The next witness was the policeman, who swore to 
seeing Duke the evening of the murder at the alter- 
cation between his wife and Mrs. O'Flaherty. He 
even went beyond that, and stated that about twQ 
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o'clock in the morning he entered the " Rents " to 
see that all was quiet, and looked into Duke's house, 
as the door was open. He then distinctly heard 
Duke's voice in conversation with some one, who 
he believed was the last witness. On being ques- 
tioned whether he was sufficiently acquainted with 
Duke to recognise his voice, he replied that he was ; 
that he had frequently conversed with him, and did 
not consider it possible he could be mistaken. 

The last witness examined in Duke's favour was 
the toll-collector at Vauxhall Bridge, who swore 
positively to seeing him go through the gates about 
five o'clock in the morning. 

Duke's counsel now asked the judge whether he 
thought there was any case against his client to go 
to the jury. He submitted that an alibi had been 
established in the clearest manner, and that not a 
shadow of suspicion of murder could rest on the 
prisoner for whom he appeared. The judge applied 
to the counsel for the prosecution if he had any 
objection to make, who replied that he had none. 
He had brought forward all the evidence he had 
against the prisoner, and if the judge and jury 
considered the alibi sufficiently established, no one 
would rejoice more sincerely than himself; at the 
same time there had been no explanation of the 
bank-notes having been found in Duke's house. 
The judge reminded the counsel that all the evi- 
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dence went simply to prove that as soon as the 
notes were found Duke's wife had immediately 
placed them in the hands of the police, but how 
they came to be concealed there there was no 
evidence adduced which directly tended against the 
prisoner. The counsel merely remarked that he was 
entirely in the hands of the Court, and the jury 
expressed their opinion that the alibi had been 
already proved, and that not a shadow of suspicion 
could rest on Duke as having been concerned in the 
murder, upon which the judge immediately ordered 
him to be dismissed. 

Duke left the court directly in company with his 
wife and friends. 

On Duke's release from the dock, for the first 
cime during the trial did Walters's firmness for- 
sake him. He had watched attentively the course 
of the trial, and had paid great attention to the 
witnesses as they were successively examined, with- 
out expressing in his countenance the slightest 
annoyance or fear. He had heard the most damning 
proofs brought against him, he had seen one by one 
the cab-plates, his hat, the silver articles, and other 
pieces de conviction brought forward and compared 
and examined, and then handed to the jury, without 
a remark, but the removal of his fellow-prisoner 
from his side for the time completely unnerved him. 
He looked for some moments at the spot on which 
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Duke had stood with a sort of bewildered air. 
While he had been there Walters appeared to think 
the danger was divided, but when his fellow-prisoner 
was released the danger seemed all his own. But 
the effect of Duke's removal did not act solely on 
Walters. The little woman, who had been silently 
crying during the whole of the™ proceedings, now 
broke out into a loud irrepressible fit of sobbing, so 
much so as to disturb for the moment the business 
of the court. Her cry reached Walters, and he 
turned his head towards the spot from whence the 
sound proceeded. A policeman at that instant 
advanced to lead her from the court, and as she 
went she for a moment raised her eyes to the 
prisoner. Walters, brutal as he was, was powerless 
against that glance ; and as he looked at her his 
lips quivered and his eyes filled with tears. The 
next minute she had left the court, and Walters, 
with a sudden effort, recovered his self-possession, 
but not so completely as he had hitherto shown. 
It was easy to perceive his courage had fled, and that 
his present bearing was perfectly artificial ; nor did 
he recover himself entirely during the remainder of 
the proceedings. 

The case for the defence being now ended, the 
counsel for the prosecution replied, and the judge 
proceeded to sum up. He cautioned the jury not to 
allow themselves to be influenced in their verdict 
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by any out-of-door rumours which might have reached 
them, but to decide solely on the evidence they had 
heard. He then brought forward in detail all the 
several points sworn to by the different witnesses. 
He recapitulated the evidence almost verbatim, 
showing, as he proceeded, its different bearings 
against the prisoner, and with even-handed justice 
pointed to the many parts which appeared obscure. 
He dwelt especially on the necessity of their 
seeing every point clearly, and if on any one they 
were in doubt, they would give the prisoner the 
benefit of that doubt He would now, he said, 
leave it in the hands of the jury, who, he was 
satisfied, would return a verdict, without favour or 
prejudice, according as their consciences should 
dictate. 

The jury turned to consult together. The eye of 
Walters watched them with intense anxiety. He 
trembled at the idea of their debating over the 
subject in the jury box, and breathlessly looked at 
the foreman as he turned to speak, hoping it would 
be to say they wished to retire. He was terribly 
mistaken. "Gentlemen, are you agreed in your 
verdict ? " " We are ; " and they immediately returned 
a verdict of guilty. The wretched man now gazed 
for a moment longer, hoping it would be followed 
by a recommendation to mercy, but not a word was 
uttered. 
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The judge now rose and addressed the prisoner, 
who stood stupefied and aghast :— 

"Theodore Walters, after a long and patient trial, 
you have been found guilty by the jury of one of 
the most infamous murders it has ever been my 
unfortunate duty to try. In that verdict I per- 
fectly agree; indeed, it would in my opinion have 
been impossible for a jury to have arrived at any 
other conclusion. You entered the house of an aged 
and helpless man, and, in the dead of the night, you 
slew him in a most barbarous manner. But that 
was not the whole of your crime; it appears you 
had already robbed him of silver plate to a consider- 
able amount That many obscurities still exist, 
and that you might have had an accomplice 
whom you do not choose to name, I admit ; still, 
of the murder having been perpetrated by you, or 
with your assistance, there cannot be the shadow of 
a doubt. But your infamy has gone still deeper, 
although, doubtless, unknown to the jury. You 
volunteered your evidence, in the hope of escaping 
the punishment richly your due, to inculpate as 
the principal thfe man who stood beside you in that 
dock, and who in the clearest manner was proved 
to be totally innocent of the crime. You thus 
attempted a second murder, equally infamous with 
the first Providentially, you contradicted yourself 
so grossly that the Crown refused to accept your evi- 
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dence ; still the infamy of your behaviour remains a 
stain upon you. It is my painful duty to pass on you 
the sentence of death, but, at the same time, I can- 
not hide from myself that you most richly deserve it. 
Let me beseech you to pass the few days which 
remain to you in this world in making, by sincere 
repentance, your peace with Heaven, for on earth 
there remains for you not one spark of hope." 

The judge, in the usual form, then proceeded to 
pass the sentence of death, and the prisoner, utterly 
stupefied, helpless, and speechless, was removed from 
the dock by two officers. 

That night was one of sincere rejoicing in the 
house of Mrs. Duke. She had managed to control 
her feelings to a very considerable degree till she 
had arrived at home, but she then went into strong, 
very strong hysterics, which lasted for the space of 
half-an-hour. She then recovered herself, and pro- 
ceeded to kill the fatted calf in honour of her 
husband's acquittal. Gobby and the blind basket- 
maker and his wife were invited to the feast, which 
might be called magnificent, when it is remembered 
that the expense she had been put to in defending 
her husband had reduced all her available assets to 
the sum of eleven shillings ; but not otherwise, for 
it consisted of tea, porter, bread and butter, and 
saveloys. Soon the tongues of the whole party were 
loosened, not even exempting that of Gobby. 
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Over and over again were the various events of the 
day brought forward, and as frequently did the com- 
pliments of the guests shower on Mrs. Duke, not 
only for her admirable behaviour during the whole of 
the proceedings of that day, but also for the exertions 
she had made in getting up the defence. Duke, at 
least twenty times in the course of the evening, rose 
from his chair for the purpose of embracing his wife, 
who, he said, had behaved more like a mother to him 
than anything else. The blind man also gave much 
good and pious consolation on the occasion. Once 
when Mrs. Duke naturally spoke of the low-water 
mark to which the expenses of the defence had 
reduced their finances, he became really eloquent. 
He reminded her that Heaven always acted just 
according to that which was best for us, and he had 
no doubt that sooner or later she would be amply 
rewarded for all the trouble and sorrow she had 
undergone. He illustrated his arguments by a cir- 
cumstance which had occurred to himself. A large 
builder in the neighbourhood had charitably given 
him several bricklayers' baskets to make; in fact, 
was one of his best customers. A fire one night 
broke out in the builder's yard, and a vast quantity 
of materials was consumed. Trivet said he thought 
when he heard of the fire that his fortune would be 
made in replacing the baskets destroyed ; but, to his 
utter disappointment, although much valuable pro- 
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perty had been burnt, not a basket was injured. 
However, he resolved to bear his loss with resigna- 
tion to the best of his ability, and he did so, and 
what was the result? Three days afterwards, a 
certain benevolent lady sent for him, and gave him 
all her kitchen chairs to bottom. "So you see, 91 he 
concluded, " that sooner or later we are sure to be 
recompensed, if we behave honestly, for any mis- 
fortune or disappointment which may happen to us." 
The conversation continued in the same comfort- 
able moral tone for some time. All seemed imbued 
with a sense of the justice of Providence, and Gobby 
even, ordinarily most taciturn, added his experience 
in support of the idea. He narrated a circumstance 
which occurred to him some two years before, which 
he considered bore remarkably on the subject. "I 
had that night," he said, "gone out with my first ven- 
ture of dolls* bedsteads. I had chosen the Totten- 
ham Court Road, and had placed myself beside the 
pavement near the corner of the second street on 
the left-hand side beyond the chapel. On one side 
of me was a poor woman with stay and boot laces, 
and on the other a lame man who sold coloured 
prints for children, and it ain't a bad-paying dodge 
either ; I've tried it myself, and it answered capitally. 
Well, I wasn't badly placed, being near a gas-lamp, 
but the man with the prints was nearer to it than I 
was. He'd got a large umbrella which was open, 
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with the point on the ground, and the prints placed 
inside it all the way round, and a capital way it was 
too, for he kept turning the umbrella round so that 
every picture, one after the other, was brought to the 
light. And a precious good business he made of it 
too, I can tell you ; but as I sold pretty well I had 
no right to be jealous of it. Business altogether that 
night was good, and the poor woman with her stay- 
laces, who had got a bad cough, and a little girl 
standing by her side, did as well as either of us, 
considering. We went on in this way comfortably 
enough, and doing well, when a lady passed us and 
was on the point of going up the street, when she 
appeared suddenly to remember something, and she 
turned back to where I was standing, and stretching 
past me to the woman with the laces, asked for one, 
and offered the penny at the same time. She could 
not get near the woman because there was another 
choosing some laces just in front of her. Well, as I 
did not like the poor creature should lose a customer, 
I stepped back to give more room like, when a master 
butcher in his cart, with a pal with him, came driving 
very sharp along the road. They evidently, from the 
manner they were singing, had been drinking and 
was very fresh. I looked round to get out of their 
way, when one of them nudges the other on the arm 
and points to me. The other, who was driving, 
makes bolt at me, and drives smack into the middle 
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of the bedsteads as they was slung at my back. 
Fortunately they did not hurt me myself, but when 
I heard my bedsteads smash and rattle, I was precious 
savage, I can tell you, and I turned to go after them, 
although it would have been useless, as they had 
such a fast horse. Well, instead of pulling up and 
begging my pardon, or seeing if I was hurt, they 
first whipped their horse into a gallop, and then 
turned round and made a long nose at me. But 
they caught it in their turn. While looking after 
me they did not see which way they was going, and 
they ran against a lamp-post, about a couple of 
hundred yards ahead. They was both pitched out, 
but the one who had nudged the other on the arm 
to drive at me, fell on his skull and was taken up 
dead. When I heard of it outside the doctor's shop 
to which he had been taken, I said, There's Heaven's 
justice on that. I had not any more spirits to 
try and sell that night, so I walked straight home. 
Well, will you believe it, ma'am ? — but perhaps you 
won't, as it appears almost like a miracle, — but when 
I took off my bedsteads and examined them the 
damage done to the whole was not more than four- 
pence, which is the more wonderful as I believe 
dolls' bedsteads is the most delicate things in 
nature." 

The auditors all admitted the justice of the 
butcher's sentence and the saving of the dolls' bed- 
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steads, and the conversation was beginning to 
assume a general tone, when the company was 
increased by the arrival of Master Perkins. He 
was considerably changed in appearance, for the 
afternoon had been very wet, and the streets were 
very muddy, and the whole of the gloss for which 
he had been so remarkable in the morning had 
vanished, and a considerable layer of dirt supplied 
its place. 

He also looked somewhat cowed when he found 
himself in the presence of Mrs. Duke, whom he held 
in high veneration. She had heard his examination, 
and although she was aware his mode of life had not 
been exactly what it ought, still she could hardly, he 
thought, have been cognizant of the number of his 
misdeeds. Her kind reception soon, however, set 
him at his ease, and he readily joined in the conver- 
sation. He informed his friends of the verdict, which 
they had not yet heard, and moreover told them of 
Walters's offer to turn Queen's evidence and incul- 
pate Duke, all of which he had heard from a friend, 
for he himself had hung about the purlieus of the 
court, being ashamed to enter it again. 

It would be difficult to express the astonishment 
and indignation of the party when they received this 
information. They for some time could hardly realise 
it, so diabolical did it appear ; and when they did, 
their astonishment for some time kept them dumb. 

VOL. II. p 
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Presently Gobby asked what had become of Walters's 
wife. Perkins could only inform him that she had 
been compelled to leave the court before the trial 
had terminated, and he had not heard of her since. 
" After all," said Gobby, " that poor woman is much 
to be pitied." 

Gobby was right ; it would have been difficult to 
find a human being more worthy of pity than Mrs. 
Walters was that day. A spell had kept her in court 
till the fact of Duke's acquittal had impressed her 
with the really desperate position of her husband, 
and her feelings then had gained such an ascendancy 
over her that she was obliged to be led from it. To be 
so near to her husband, and to hear the candid re- 
marks expressed by the bystanders and those that 
left the court as to his chance of escape, became so 
painful to her that she left the vicinity of the build- 
ing and turned her steps towards Smithfield, not 
only without intention, but utterly ignorant of the 
path she was taking. She wandered on and around, 
totally indifferent to the rain, which was falling in 
torrents, and in a short time she was thoroughly 
drenched. Not for a moment did she think of turn- 
ing her footsteps homewards. Night came on and 
still she walked on, turning into the different streets 
surrounding Newgate, never getting far away nor yet 
advancing towards it. To describe the state of her 
mind correctly would be impossible. She was bewil- 
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dered, yet she felt keenly that a terrible misfortune 
no power could avert was hanging over her. She 
sought consolation, not by reasoning, but solely by 
tears ; yet, although they came abundantly, she ex- 
perienced no relief. They seemed simply to have 
the effect of keeping her grief from accumulating. 
As the darkness increased she came nearer to the 
prison, and as she did so she began to feel the 
necessity of some certainty as to the course events 
were taking ; but how to obtain it ? She thought 
she would go nearer still, and listen to the con- 
versation of some of the groups of individuals she 
should be sure to find there. She made the attempt, 
and saw a group of men close to the court-house 
standing in earnest conversation. She approached 
somewhat nearer to them, but her courage failed her 
and she stopped short. Anxiety to know. the result 
of the trial increased within her, but her dread of 
what it too probably was kept her for some moments 
motionless. She then suddenly started off and walked 
rapidly past the group of men, approaching them so 
closely as to touch them, with the sense of hearing 
sharpened to its utniost. She heard their conversa- 
tion, but did not understand it. They were evidently 
not talking of anything which concerned her. 

When she had passed the group about a hundred 
yards she stopped, and again returned towards the 

court-house, but this time slowly and loiteringly. 
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"He's booked, at any rate," said a man near her, 
"and richly he deserves it." Two or three rapid 
steps that she took carried her out of ear-shot. Her 
tears dried up in the terror she felt. Still they might 
have been speaking of somebody else. " Shall you 
come to see him hung ? " said one boy passing to 
another. " That I will," was the reply ; " even if it 
rains like this." Presently she received another con- 
firmation, this time from a policeman, and all doubt, 
as well as all hope, vanished. 

She now turned from the spot tearless and bent 
her steps homewards. She crouched down from the 
rain, but made no hurry to avoid it ; on the contrary, 
her walk was exceedingly slow. She arrived at last 
in the Rents, and the feeble, shaking, miserable crea- 
ture, whose garments, saturated with rain, clung to 
her as she passed along to a house at the end of the 
court, was the once happy wife of Theodore Walters. 

We must now return to Duke and his guests. The 
conversation had continued as to the probable time 
of Walters's execution, and other subjects connected 
with it, for some time, when Oobby again said, " But 
what will become of the fellow's wife? 1 am sorry for 
her, for she's a harmless creature enough." Nobody, 
of course, could think of any other end but the parish, 
for her son, who was now out on a job, showed her 
not the slightest affection or attention. 

" I wonder if she has come home," said Mrs, Duke, 
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" I wish, Perkins, you would go and see, if only for 
curiosity's sake." 

Master Perkins did as he was desired. He first 
looked out, but saw no light in Mrs. Walters's win- 
dows. He then went to the house and found the door 
open. He asked a neighbour if she had seen Mrs. 
Walters, and she told him she had seen her open 
her door about half an hour since, apparently quite 
wet through, but she knew nothing more of her. 
With this news Perkins returned, and the conversa- 
tion immediately turned on what condition she might 
be in, " I'll tell you what it is," said Gobby ; " we've 
none of us any right to bear malice against that poor 
thing, whatever we may do to her husband. I shall 
go and see if she wants .anything." So saying, he 
left the house and proceeded to Walters's. He also 
found the street-door open, and he knocked at the 
door of the room on the ground floor, in which he 
knew Mrs. Walters was accustomed to sit. He re- 
ceived no answer, and he turned the handle of the 
door and looked into the room. At first he could 
perceive nothing, but presently, as the shutters were 
not closed, he could dimly make out a female form 
seated in a chair. He spoke to it twice, and the 
second time he received an inarticulate answer. He 
approached, and placing his hand on her shoulder 
found it was wet and cold, but the figure said 
nothing. 
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Gobby now returned to Duke's and related his 
adventures. With one accord the "whole party rose 
and proceeded to Walters's, Duke carrying a candle 
with him, which he shielded from the weather with 
his hand. They found Mrs. Walters hardly conscious. 
" Why don't you get a fire and dry yourself?" said 
Mrs. Duke ; " you'll catch your death of cold if you 
remain so." She received no answer, for rain, fatigue, 
sorrow, and hunger had completely exhausted the 
poor creature. 

Want of energy was no fault in the character of 
Mrs. Duke, and she soon collected some fuel and 
made a fire. "Now," she said to Mrs. Walters, 
" make an effort and rouse yourself. Get a candle 
(I can't leave you mine) and make yourself a cup of 
tea." 

" I can't," whispered the poor woman, now 
thawing from the glow of the fire ; " I have not any 
in the house, and I have not a farthing in the 
world." 

Mrs. Duke was not proof against this, and she im- 
mediately advanced a shilling from the few yet 
remaining to her. Perkins was sent for a candle, 
and they all left the house. About half an hour 
later, Mrs. Duke was seen carrying a cup of hot tea, 
with a plate of bread and butter on the top of it, 
covering the whole with her apron, and going to- 
wards Mrs. Walters's. " There, my good soul," she 
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said, "take that, and I will call and see you to- 



morrow." 



She placed the tea upon the table, and was about 
leaving the room, when Mrs. Walters rose from her 
chair and said — her eyes filling with tears the while 
— " He was always a kind husband to me, ma'am." 

" Very likely, ma'am," said Mrs. Duke, as she left 
the room, silently wishing she had that kind hus- 
band in her clutches at that moment. 




CHAPTER X. 



THEODORE WALTERS'S I 



I HE next morning Duke and his wife had a 
striking proof of the truth of the blind 
basketmaker's remark, that Providence 
never allowed those who were really honest 
to remain without some compensation for any misery 
they may have innocently suffered. They bad risen 
at a somewhat late hour, and at their breakfast they 
talked over their present position and prospects, and 
sad enough they appeared. All their little savings 
had vanished, and they had to begin the world again 
without capital and without friends, at least such 
as were able to offer them any material assistance. 
Again, they would very likely suffer from annoyances 
caused by the late trial and the unfortunate posses- 
sion of the stolen poultry. The latter had especially 
got wind in the only neighbourhood Duke waa 
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accustomed to work in, and customers would hardly 
be likely to deal with a man who was known so 
lately to have left a prison, in which he had been 
incarcerated for an act of dishonesty, although in 
fact it was merely his innate simplicity which had 
got him into trouble. If he began again in the fish- 
hawking line, he must choose another beat in which 
he was unknown, but where to find one puzzled him 
extremely. Besides, he had sold his barrow, and he 
had not the money to buy another, hardly enough, in 
fact, to procure the thick woollen apron which is 
the sign of a respectable costermonger in that line 
of business. What to do they knew not. They 
talked over every probable means they could think 
of to obtain an honest livelihood, but without suc- 
cess ; and they were on the point of sinking into a 
state of deep despondency, when some one tapped 
at their door, and a gentlemanly-looking man entered 
the room. As soon as he had assured himself they 
were the persons he wished to find, he told them he 
had come from the office of the solicitors for the 
prosecution on the part of the heir-at-law of the 
late Mr. Mostyn. He assured them how grieved the 
prosecutor felt at the inconvenience they had been 
subjected to, and also told them he was willing to 
make them some compensation if he could clearly 
see in what way it could be done to their advantage. 
He then inquired what were their present prospects, 
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that he might carry back with him some definite 
information on the subject. 

Mrs. Duke, who was spokeswoman on the occasion, 
candidly told him all ; how they had spent the whole 
of their money, and the great difficulty they had in 
again commencing the world. The gentleman then 
asked them if they wished to remain in Westminster, 
as he thought it probable, considering the notoriety 
the whole affair had occasioned, they might like to 
live in some other locality. Mrs. Duke replied, they 
had not yet sufficiently thought over the matter, but 
at the same time she imagined it possible, if they 
could clearly see their way, that they should like to 
move. 

" Should you," said the gentleman, " like to emi- 
grate ? I ask that question because our client has 
great connections with Sydney, in New South Wales, 
and he thought it probable that, as your husband is 
an expert poulterer, there might be an opening for 
him there, and he would give him letters to several 
of his correspondents in that city, requesting them 
to deal with him and assist him in every way they 
could." 

Both Duke and his wife were so astonished at the 
offer, they knew not what answer to make to it. 
Their only knowledge of New South Wales was 
from reports that had reached them of criminals 
having formerly been sent there, and they could 
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not understand how a voyage there could in any 
way benefit them. The gentleman then explained 
that Sydney was a very large and flourishing city, 
containing a wealthy population, who, as such, 
were likely to be good friends to a poulterer who 
thoroughly understood his business. " Understand 
me," he said : " our client has no wish you should go 
there against your own inclinations, he merely sug- 
gested it as a means by which he considers you 
might be able to make a good deal of money, and 
in which he might possibly have it in his power to 
assist you greatly in forming a connection. I tell 
you what you had better do. Turn over the project 
in your own minds during the next fortnight ; I will 
then call on you again for your answer. In the 
meantime our client told me to present you with 
this ten-pound note ; and also to tell you he had set 
aside fifty pounds more to start you in any way of 
business you like, provided he approved the plan 
you decide on. I should also tell you, in case you 
resolve on going to Australia, that he will not only 
provide you both with an outfit for the voyage, but 
procure for you a, free passage as welL I shall now 
bid you good-bye, and you will see me again this 
day fortnight. Till then make yourselves as com- 
fortable as you can; but take my advice, do not 
tell anybody of the conversation which has passed 
between us." So saying, he bade them good-bye, 
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leaving Duke and his wife not a little astonished at 
his visit. 

As soon as their surprise had somewhat subsided 
they began to feel the gratitude due to Providence 
for its mercy towards them. They did not pray, but 
they, without clearly understanding the meaning of 
the phrase, resolved to make an offering of good 
works, and visit the wretched woman who was soon 
to be a widow, and whose husband had acted so in- 
famously towards them. They took with them the 
few remaining shillings they had, without changing 
the ten-pound note, and proceeded to her house. 
They found her in the same clothes, and almost in 
the same position, they had left her in the evening 
before. They spoke kindly to her, but could offer 
her no consolation, as her terrible position precluded 
the possibility of hope as far as regarded her hus- 
band. After a short time the wretched, inert little 
woman began somewhat to recover her self-posses- 
sion. She told them she had already sold every 
article of furniture she had, to assist her husband, 
with the exception of the few pieces that remained 
in her room, and that she was , utterly destitute, 
Mrs. Duke then made a fire, prepared her break- 
fast for her, and then impressed on her the necessity 
of exerting herself in her own behalf. She gave 
Mrs. Walters also some money, and spoke what sen- 
tences of comfort she could to her, but they fell Cold 
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and powerless on the poor creature's brain. When 
Mrs. Duke left she promised she would visit her 
again the next day, and in fact resolved in her own 
mind not to lose sight of her at any rate till after the 
execution of Walters. 

Duke now conversed with his wife on the pro- 
priety of making some compensation to the blind 
man, Gobby, and the boy, but with the excep- 
tion of the latter, Mrs. Duke proposed they should 
do it later, as the gentleman had advised them not to 
let their affairs at present be known, and if it got 
abroad Hhat they were in possession of money, it 
might raise suspicion that they had received some 
assistance, the more so as it was believed in the 
Bents they were at low-water mark in relation to 
money matters. With respect to Perkins, they 
determined to give him his meals daily till they 
could do something better for him ; but they both 
saw that the only effectual way of benefiting that 
young gentleman was to get him from the Bents, 
as the associates he had there were sure to bring 
him again into trouble. 

We must now return to the wretched culprit in 
the condemned cell. During the night which fol- 
lowed his sentence he remained almost in a stupe- 
fied state, which gradually subsided into a disturbed 
sleep. The next morning he appeared more com- 
posed, and after breakfast he entered into conver- 
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ration with the warder in his cell, for till his 
execution he was not for a moment to be left alone. 
He told the warder he had no doubt he should be 
reprieved, for afrfroogji he acknowledged he was im- 
plicated in the robbery, ha had had nothing what- 
ever to do with the murdeft. He had hitherto 
kept silent, as he did not like to Iwtray any one if 
he could help it; but to be hung for another was 
not a thing he would do to please anybody! He 
then stopped short, and appeared somewhat con^ 
fused, for his attempt to throw the blame on poor 
Duke, who had so triumphantly proved his inno- 
cence of the murder, came to his memory, and he 
was fully aware that the warmer was acquainted with 
the circumstance. 

He again became silent, and commenced turning 
over in his mind in what manner he could escape 
the death he had been sentenced to. Without the 
slightest reason for hope, he was most hopefuL He 
could not realise the certainty of his fate, and he felt 
convinced he should escape it. But when he began 
to consider what plan he should adopt, what excuse 
he should frame, he soon became utterly bewildered. 
Not that he lacked invention, but every plan as he 
framed it he threw aside as impracticable. There 
was only one which dwelt with any constancy on 
his mind, and that was to accuse Mefly. He con- 
sidered it would be easy to arrange such an account 
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of the transaction as would throw the blame on him, 
still he felt so great a terror of that man's deep 
cunning that he resolved only to use it in the last 
emergency. He never for a moment thought of 
casting the blame on his son, although from his 
silence he believed him to be concealed in some place 
of perfect safety. Singular as it may appear in so 
thorough-paced a scoundrel, he even feared the pos- 
sibility of his son's reputation being injured by sus- 
picion being cast on him, notwithstanding the fact of 
his being personally free from danger. 

Some days passed over, and still Walters had 
decided on no settled plan, although his hope of 
escape seemed greater as the probability of it grew 
less. Occasionally the terrible calculation came 
before him of how many days had elapsed since 
the trial, and how few there were remaining 
before his execution, and then he became terribly 
depressed. 

One morning the sheriffs called on him to ask if 
he had any revelation to make relative to the 
murder, for it was apparent to them that some other 
individual had been concerned in it. They told him 
that, if he could prove that he personally had had no 
hand in the murder, it was more than probable that 
his life would be spared, although they were not 
authorised to make any statement on the subject. 
Here was for him, indeed, a tempting offer, and he 
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reflected for a few minutes on it. While doing so, he 
remembered that only four days stood between him 
and the execution, and in a fit of desperation he said 
he would candidly tell alL He informed them that 
the murder had been perpetrated by a man of bad 
character of the name of Mefly, who lodged in 
Duke's house, and that he (Walters) had assisted 
him in hiding the plate in the chimney of the house 
in Anchor Court, Brick Lane. He rapidly invented 
the whole circumstances necessary to implicate 
Meffy in it, but in his hurry he made so many 
discrepancies that the sheriffs utterly disbelieved all 
he said. They reminded him of his statement about 
Duke, and its entire falsehood, and hoped he was 
not again trying to implicate an innocent man in 
his crime. Walters assured them solemnly he now 
stated the truth, and if they would take the trouble 
to inquire into Meflys previous character they would 
find he was fully capable of a crime of the kind. 

The sheriffs left him, strongly doubting his state- 
ment, but at the same time resolving to make full 
inquiries on the subject. They found it was true 
that Meffy's character was far from a good one, but 
that he was by no means a person to take part in a 
crime of such a brutal description as the murder of 
Mr. Mostyn, but was rather addicted to petty acts of 
swindling and cheating, and that there was not on 
record anything of a ruffianly character against him. 
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A detective also called at Duke's house to inquire 
after Mefly, and was told that about two months since 
he had left London to visit an uncle, to whom he 
was much attached, and that they had not heard one 
word of him since ; moreover, they did not believe 
that the slightest acquaintance existed between 
Walters and Meffy, as both Duke and his wife had 
frequently seen them pass each other in the " Kents " 
without a word of recognition. Other inquiries the 
police made in following up Walters's statement were 
equally unsuccessful, and the sheriffs, convinced that 
the story told them was false, gave up any further 
investigations on the subject. 

The conclusion they had arrived at was commu- 
nicated to the prisoner the next morning, and the 
hope he had nourished was destroyed. There now 
only remained three days till the execution, and 
the terrible nature of his position became painfully 
apparent to Walters. When the chaplain, who had 
been unremitting in his attentions, saw him that day, 
the wretched creature begged to be allowed to join in 
prayer with him. His wish was accorded, and he prayed 
for some time with the clergyman, apparently with 
great devoutness. When it was over, he requested 
him to remain a little longer with him, as his pre- 
sence gave him great consolation. In the course of 
their interview the clergyman asked him if he would 
not like to take leave of his family before his execu- 
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tion. Walters told him he should like to see his 
wife once more, and the chaplain promised that a 
messenger should that day he sent to her requesting 
her attendance, and asked him if there was no other 
member of his family he would like to see* Walters 
replied there was none. " Have you no children ? " 
the chaplain inquired. Walters's suspicion was im- 
mediately aroused. He firmly and hurriedly answered, 
" I have only one son> sir, and he is on a job in the 
country, and I don't know his address. Besides, I 
should not like him to see me in the position I am 
in ; it would shock him so, for he is as honest and 
hardworking a lad as ever lived." The reverend 
gentleman seemed pleased at his penitent's good 
feeling) and asked him no further questions, but 
shortly afterwards took his leave. 

Mrs. Walters called the next morning to see her 
husband. The meeting was painful enough on both 
sides. With all his faults the wretch had not been 
an unkind husband, and his wife, in her quiet, un- 
demonstrative manner, was much attached to him. 
He clasped her fondly in his arms, and wept bitterly 
for some time* Suddenly he stopped, and looking 
at her attentively* he said> with much solemnity of 
manner, "Martha, J have now not more than two 
days to live. I hope you do not believe me guilty 
of that murder, for, as I shall soon stand before God, 
I am as innocent of it as you are." 
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His wife implicitly believed him. " What will 
Edward say when he comes back and hears of it ? " 
she remarked. 

" Be sure you tell him what I said," he replied, 
" for I would no more like he should believe it than 
you should " 

It would be a curious study to analyse the feeling 
the wretched man had for his son. He had never 
shown him any affection, nor was he even aware at 
the moment of the love he really bore him. It was 
simply latent in him. It had been planted in his 
breast by the Almighty, and it was simply a part 
of his nature, which he was no more capable of 
understanding or explaining than the theory of his 
life itsel£ 

After his wife had left him he continued in & most 
despondent state till late at night, when he fell asleep. 
His slumber was deep and heavy, as in fact might be 
expected of a man whose mind had been for many 
hours painfully on the stretch. Still his brain was 
not for a moment inactive, and dreams of startling 
reality presented themselves to him, yet not one of a 
painful nature was among them. They were prin* 
cipally connected with circumstances long since gone 
by, and which, when waking, it is more than possible 
he had utterly forgotten. 

At the commencement his dreams were of a 
kaleidoscopic character, combined principally of 

Q2 
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events which had occurred during the last few days. 
As the night advanced they assumed a more con- 
tinuous and consistent form. They then dated from 
years long passed and gone, and, as frequently hap- 
pens when people are in great distress, they dwelt 
principally on scenes of happiness. They continued 
in this manner, with little interruption, till at last 
they rested on circumstances which had occurred 
during the first years of his married life. One was 
particularly vivid. He was then in the chamber 
of his wife, at the time very young, and he was 
watching her first attempt to give her child the 
breast. - He watched her with interest, and at last 
the poor girl, proud of her success, glanced at him 
with no little satisfaction as her baby took its first 
meal. He heard the steps of some one on the stairs, 
and his mother-in-law entered the room. She at- 
tempted to close the door after her gently, for fear 
of disturbing the baby, but it shut with a loud and 
iron clang. He awoke, looked around, and found 
himself in his cell, the noise which had aroused him 
being caused by a warder who had entered with his 
breakfast. The wretched man gazed wildly around 
for a moment, as wishing to persuade himself he 
was still asleep. The stern reality soon impressed 
itself on him, and he burst into tears and wept like 
a child. 
He had no appetite for his breakfast, and it was 
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removed untasted* The morning passed in silence, 
and about noon one of the sheriffs visited him to 
ask him if he had any disclosure to make relative to 
the murder, or on any other subject. The presence 
of the sheriff renewed for a moment his hope of 
escape, and he told him that he wished to confess 
the whole circumstances connected with the crime 
for which he was to suffer the next morning, but 
that it would take some time, perhaps a week, to 
prove the truth of his statements, and he asked if 
there were no means of obtaining a reprieve for that 
time. The sheriff, in reply, told him that such a 
demand would be hopeless ; that no interest could 
obtain him a reprieve, even for an hour ; and that he 
had better not delude himself with any idea of the 
kind. Walters, on hearing this, burst into a violent 
fit of tears, which the sheriff attempted in vain to 
stop. 

In the .afternoon the chaplain again viaked Mm, 
and remained with him some time in prayer, which 
for a moment appeared to have a happy effect on the 
mind of the prisoner. The reverend gentleman asked 
him no questions relative to his crime, and even care- 
fully avoided all conversation on the subject, fearing 
it might only lead the prisoner to the perpetration of 
some other falsehood. 

Night came on, and brought with it sombre des- 
pair. He seemed almost to feel that the fading of 
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the light was the fading of his life. As night 
advanced, a sensation of fatigue came over him, but 
he wrestled against it Midnight sounded, and the 
wish to sleep was almost overpowering, but he 
dreaded to close his eyes. He remembered the vision 
of the night before, and feared his waking so intensely 
that the certainty of death in comparison seemed 
less terrible. 

But it was not from Walters's couch alone that 
sleep was driven. In one room in the Rents it 
was equally banished. His wife passed the night 
in little less misery than her husband. On her 
side, however, she was surrounded with kind 
friends, while he had no one with him but the 
unsympathising, half-sleeping warders. Mrs. Duke, 
Gobby, the blind basket-maker, and Perkins did 
all in their power to console the wretched little 
woman. Her grief, which at the commencement 
of the evening was deep and subdued, increased 
in energy as the night passed. In the room was 
a common Dutch clock, which did not strike the 
hours, and as the night advanced ghe from time to 
time cast a glance at it, and a fresh and more poig- 
nant burst of anguish followed each occasion. The 
dawn broke, and any unreality which the night 
might have brought with it vanished, and the stern 
unmixed certainty that in scarcely more than one 
hour her husband would be executed became pain- 
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fully apparent. When near eight o'clock, and her 
sorrow and terror were at their height, Perkins, 
unseen by any one, advanced the hand of the clock 
to a quarter past eight. As soon as he had accom- 
plished it he pointed to it. " It is all over," he said, 
" it is a quarter past eight." 

<€ Thank God," said the poor woman. <f I hope he 
is happy ; with all his faults he was a good husband 
to me." Her tears were now a relief to her, and she 
gave them full sway. 

Suddenly the Abbey dock tolled eight, the hour 
of the execution, and the poor woman gave one 
unearthly scream and sank senseless on the ground. 



CHAPTER XL 



OS our drama is now approaching its termi- 
nation, we must withdraw, one by one, 
our actors from the scene, to clear the 
stage. The first on the list is Mrs. Wal- 
ters. She never recovered from the shock produced 
by her husband's death, aggravated as it was by 
the clumsy though well-meant expedient of Perkins. 
She remained in a state of almost unconsciousness 
for some days, and when reaction came on, it was 
weak and uncertain. She received from her friends 
in the Eents the greatest kindness and consideration. 
One day Mrs. Duke ventured to ask her what were 
her future prospects, as, although her neighbours 
were perfectly willing to assist her in any way they 
could, still, as they were all poor, she ought to do 
something to help herself. 
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" I wish/' said Mrs* Walters, " to remain here till 
I die." 

" But you must do something, for all that," said 
the practical Mrs. Duke ; " you can't live upon 
nothing." 

" I shall sell the few things I have one by one, 
ma'am, and they will last me as long as I stay 
here." 

" Nonsense ! you must rouse yourself, and get 
some needlework or something." 

" I can't indeed ; I have not the strength. I get 
weaker and weaker every day. I am sure I shall 
soon die. God will not leave me here as miserable 
as I am. He could not have the heart to do it, 
ma'am." 

The poor woman was right ; she never recovered 
the shock, but gradually sank, her life appearing the 
while simply to fade away, without disease or any 
other visible cause. 

The next on the list is Mrs. O'Flaherty. In the 
course of this lady's promenades in the neighbourhood 
of the Broadway and Tothill Street, she was one 
afternoon seized with a giddiness in the head, and 
fell into a hole in the road which had been made by 
some gas-fitters, severely lacerating the skin over 
the shin-bone in her fall She took but little notice 
of it for some time, probably thinking it might 
heal of itself; but with so dilapidated a constitution 
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as hers this was a far more difficult matter than she 
had counted on, and her leg, instead of getting better, 
got gradually worse. The inflammation at last 
arrived at such a height that she was scarcely able 
to put her foot to the ground, and she then resolved 
on applying to the hospital for assistance. She had 
no patient's letter of recommendation, as, with an 
amount of delicacy those who knew her would hardly 
have given her credit for, she declined applying, as 
she was advised by the porter at the hospital to do, 
to any of the governors' houses for one, thinking they 
would not like a person of her appearance to be seen 
at their doors. She took her place with the other 
female applicants, and waited her turn to see the 
surgeon. At last it came. 

" You must take great care of that wound," he said, 
" or you will get your leg into a very bad state, I will 
give you some ointment to dress it with, and some 
medicine to take, and you must nurse yourself quietly 
at home." 

" But I want to be taken into the hospital, 



sir. 



" That I cannot do for you," he replied ; " it is 
against the rules to take in tedious cases of that 
description." 

" But I have no home, sir." 

" Then you must get your friends to assist you." 

." Good God ! " said the wretched creature, her 
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eyes filling with tears ; " where should I find a friend 
in the world ? " 

" I can't help that We can't take you in." 

As Mrs. O'Flaherty was preparing to leave the 
room, one of the assistant surgeons entered it. He 
looked at her for a moment, and then said : 

" Are you not the woman who used to come here 
with a patient with a cancer ? " 

" Yes, sir, I am/' 

" What has become of him ? " 

" Oh, he's dead and gone, and I wish I was along 
with him." 

The surgeon now inquired what she had come for, 
and his colleague told him. 

" Oh ! " said the other, " let us take her in, if 
there is a bed vacant ; she behaved very kindly to 
that poor fellow, and we ought to stretch a point 
for her in return." 

" With all my heart," said he, " if you know her. 
You can come in if you like," he continued, addressing 
Mrs. O'Flaherty ; " but take my advice, go home and 
change those ragged, tawdry things of yours, or you 
will lead a precious life of it with the other women, 
I can tell you." 

To those who only know Mrs. O'Flaherty by 
report, and are aware that her wardrobe generally 
consisted of the things she stood upright in, the 
recommendation of the surgeon would appear diffi- 
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cult to be followed. But such was not the case. The 
miserable sisterhood of which she was a member 
made contributions of such modest-looking clothing 
as they possessed to make Mrs. O'Flaherty look re- 
spectable ; for, lost as they were, they knew well the 
meaning of the Word. And' they succeeded in a 
marvellous manner, although her costume and bundle 
were made up from many contributions. They then 
wished her luck, and sent her on her way, promising 
they would not come near the hospital while she 
was in it, that they might not disgrace her. 

Mrs. O'Flaherty during her residence in the hospi- 
tal behaved as women of her class generally behave 
— unexceptionable She was quiet and subdued in 
her manner ; and her illness, and the privations she 
had undergone previous to her entrance into the 
ward, having taken a good deal of her florid colour 
from her face, she really looked respectable. She was 
liked by the nurses for her readiness to assist them 
and the other patients on all occasions, and the 
chaplain and matron also looked on her with favour. 
The time however approached for her to leave the 
hospital, and sorrowfully she regarded it. She had 
begun to like respectability, and she trembled at the. 
idea of resuming her former habit of life. But good 
fortune befriended her. A patient was brought into 
the hospital suffering from a disease so loathsome 
that he was ordered to be placed in a ward by him- 
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self, and a special nurse was to be found for him. 
Mrs. O'Flaherty, who had accidentally overheard the 
matron inquiring of the sister of the ward if she was 
acquainted with any person who would nurse the 
poor man, immediately volunteered her services, 
which were accepted, and she was to receive ten 
shillings a week for her trouble. 

She nursed the poor creature tenderly and 
patiently, nor did she make use of one bad expres- 
sion during the whole of the time. When the 
patient died, Mrs. Of Flaherty was again in a state of 
anxiety about her future, but the matron received 
a letter from the matron of an infirmary in one of 
the midland counties, stating that she was in want 
of a night-nurse for their accident ward, and request- 
ing her to send her one if possible. The appoint- 
ment was offered to Mrs. O'Flaherty, who gratefully 
accepted it. She has retained it ever since, and is 
much liked for her patience and humanity, so much 
so that the surgeons on two occasions have shut 
their eyes to the fact that Mrs. O'Flaherty, after 
receiving her wages and taking her holiday, had con- 
siderable difficulty in ascending the steps from the 
street leading to the hall ; a difficulty which she said 
arose from a wound she had formerly received in the 
leg, and which they did not believe. 

Master Perkins, notwithstanding the good feeding 
and excellent advice given him by Mrs. Duke, suf- 
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fered a relapse. After all, it was not altogether his 
fault As he had considerably improved in health, 
his associates insisted he should take his part in 
their common dangers, and Perkins as a lad of 
courage was not deaf to the appeal But from the 
time he had remained honest he had lost a consider- 
able amount of skill, and the first pocket he attempted 
to pick ended in his being handed over to the police. 
As five previous convictions were proved against 
him, he was sentenced to two months' imprisonment, 
and at the end of his sentence to be sent for three 
years to the Red Hill Reformatory. Here he was 
taught the trade of a carpenter, at which he attained 
a considerable amount of skill. He behaved exceed- 
ingly well during his residence at Red Hill, and after 
his time had expired he emigrated under the auspices 
of the school managers to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Little was heard of him for the first three years, 
when he wrote a letter to the chaplain. He told 
him in it that he had remained in the same situa- 
tion since his arrival in Africa, that he was much 
liked by both his master and mistress, and that 
already he had fifty pounds in the savings bank. 
The letter also contained a five-pound note, which 
he requested might be expended in decorating the 
school chapel in which he had learned to be an 
honest man. 

Young Stokes remained with his mother, and 
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treated her with great kindness. He entered into 
partnership with a young man several years his 
senior, who was brought up as a working cutler. 
They go about the streets of London with Stokes's 
barrow, with its apparatus, young Stokes mending 
kettles and his companion sharpening knives. Re- 
port says they are doing welL 

Of Gobby we have little to relate. He remained 
but a short time longer in the Rents. The secret of 
his sentence of transportation, which was drawn 
from him at his cross-examination, induced every 
thief in Westminster to attempt to form his Z 
quaintance. This annoyed him greatly, as he wished 
to be considered respectable, and had firmly resolved 
never again to do a dishonest action. He, however, 
for some time submitted to the infliction ; but one 
morning, immediately after the payment of his 
week's rent, he disappeared, leaving his key in the 
door, and owing not a farthing to any one. When 
his landlord entered on possession, he found his 
room perfectly clean and in good order, but not an 
article of any description, not even a scrap of paper, 
remained in it It has been said that he was 
shortly after seen in Liverpool, selling memorandum 
books in the street, but the authority was too uncer- 
tain to be relied on. 

Trivet, the blind basket-maker, shortly after the 
trial, removed to a kitchen in Brompton. Here 
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he contrived to form the acquaintance of some be- 
nevolent persons, who managed to get a consider- 
able quantity of work for him. His circumstances 
now rapidly improved, till he was able to take a 
couple of rooms on the top floor of a house in 
Yeoman's Row. A great amelioration then took 
place in the health of his wife, who, in her turn, 
contrived to get more work to do. The first use 
he made of his improved finances was to send 
his children to the National Schools, where they 
managed to pick up the rudiments of a decent 
education. He is now in better circumstances than 
he has ever been in since the accident which de*- 
prived him of his sight. His children are all off 
his hands, having obtained respectable situations, 
and his wife is in constant work, earning twelve 
shillings a week, in the Government clothing stores 
in Kmlioo. 

Of Edward Walters and Jessie Morgan we have had 
no account. In this we admit our narrative is sadly 
deficient, as it would have given us, as well as the 
reader, great satisfaction if we had been able to 
record that he had met with a punishment adequate, 
if possible, to his villainy. Of this we may be 
sure, that the justice of Heaven would not allow so 
infamous a crime to pass unpunished, but of what 
that punishment consisted we must ever remain 
ignorant. 
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Duke and his wife remained for some time 
undecided what answer they should give to the 
solicitor of the heir-at-law relative to their emi- 
gration to Sydney. From the information they 
had contrived to obtain, it seemed to them that 
in a worldly point of view nothing could be more 
beneficial ; still, they had a violent objection to 
leave Westminster, connected as it was with their 
earliest and dearest associations. Mrs. Duke, hold- 
ing in view the promise of the fifty pounds, had 
hopes, if they remained, they should be able to 
remove to their former aristocratical (in com- 
parison) lodgings in Pye Street ; but Duke began 
to feel considerable annoyance at being perpetu- 
ally pointed at as the man who had been sus- 
pected of the murder in Lambeth. He, however, 
tried all he could to treat the annoyance with 
the philosophical contempt exhibited by his wife, 
and good-naturedly listened to her arguments to 
remain in England. Still he felt uneasy, and had 
not the courage to think of entering on any other 
line of business. 

One morning as he was sauntering down the 
Broadway, some one touched him on the arm, and, 
on looking round, he recognised Mefiy. For some 
moments surprise kept him dumb, and he hardly 
knew whether to accept the hand that Mefiy offered 
him. Good nature, however, was always predomi- 
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nant in Duke's character, and at last he shook hands 
with his old acquaintance. 

"Why, Mefly," he said, <'what have you done 
with yourself all this time? I thought you were 
never coming back to London. We have kept your 
room for you, and you never sent us a farthing for 
rent, although you must have known perfectly well 
that we must have wanted the money." 

" Kept my room for me ! " said Mefly, simulating 
the greatest surprise. " Why, the week after I left 
I sent Long Thompson to you with the week's rent, 
and another in advance, saying I should not want 
the room any more, as I was going to stay in 
Leicester. I met him there, and, as he was coming 
to London, I made him promise he would not be 
here an hour without coming to see you. Why, 
what a scoundrel that fellow must be ! I thought 
you might have trusted him with anything. Ton 
my soul, there's no knowing who to trust," and he 
assumed a misanthropical expression of countenance, 
as if he were disgusted with the whole human 
race. 

"But it's been a hard thing for us, Mefly," said 
Duke. " I dare say you have heard of my trial, and 
the narrow escape I had. Your money would have 
been very acceptable, I can tell you." 

"Well," said Mefly, "it's a good thing now it's 
over ; but you can't think how sorry I was for you. 
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When I heard it, I cried like a child. However, 
I was precious glad when I heard of your good 
fortune." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"Why, the ten-pound note the prosecutor sent 
you, and the fifty pounds more you are to have." 

" Why, who told you of that ? " said Duke, greatly 
astonished. 

" A boy in the lawyer's office that I know some- 
thing of. I wanted to find you particularly, as I 
have got a speculation to offer you that will make 
both our fortunes." 

" I don't much think it will," said Duke, "judging 
from the two things I took up by your advice." 

" Let bygones be bygones," said Mefry. " Nobody 
can be more sorry than I am that they did not 
turn out better; but this is a sure go, I can tell 

you." 

"What is it?" 

" I cannot tell you here in the street ; but if you'd 
come with me to my room, down by Vauxhall Bridge, 
rd tell you all about it. Have you anything to do 
just now ?" 

" No, nothing particular." 

" Then come at once, for there is no time to be 
lost. If you don't take it up, I know half a dozen 
fellows that will." 

Duke immediately started off with Mefry. On 

B 2 
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their road he asked him if he knew any one who had 
ever been in Australia ? 

" Plenty," said Meffy ; " why do you ask V 

"Because I want to know something about the 
place. The lawyer says I shall be sure to make my 
fortune there, and he has offered me and my wife a 
free passage to Sydney." 

" My dear fellow," said Mefly, with great earnest- 
ness, " don't think of going there ; I would not if 
the streets of Sydney were paved with gold ; it 
would not suit either of us, for I don't believe there 
is an honest man in the whole place. Besides, you 
don't know what a place it is. Why, what could you 
do there ? " 

" He says there is a capital opportunity to start in 
the poultry line." 

" Nonsense ; and if you did get a good price for 

your poultry, consider what your losses would be ; 

why, the weather is so hot there, a fowl won't keep 

above a day when it's killed, and you'd be obliged 

to throw one-half of your stock away once a 

week ; besides, the place won't suit your wife, I 
know." 

" Why not ? " 

" Because water is scarce, and a clean woman like 
her would go mad. The whole place swarms with 
fleas." 

This was, indeed, a stumbling-block for Duke, as 
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his wife was as clean a woman as there was* in 
Westminster. 

They walked along talking together in a very 
friendly manner till Mefly stopped at a house in a 
back street. He opened the door with a latch-key 
and ushered Duke into a room on the first floor, in 
which was a bed, a table, and a couple of chairs. 
He requested Duke to be seated, and he then began 
explaining the new and lucrative speculation in 
which he was about to plunge, as soon as he could 
find a partner with a little capital to assist him. 

" My plan is this," said Mefly ; u it is to get up a 
show, and I can do it well if you and your wife will 
join it. 

" I don't understand that sort of business at all," 
said Duke. 

" Now, Duke, do hold your tongue for five minutes, 
and let me talk. The show would be all your 
own, as well as all the profits arising from it. Now, 
don't speak till I've done," he continued, noticing 
an expression of doubt on Duke's countenance at 
this very liberal arrangement. "I shall have my 
profits in another way. When we have got our show 
together, I shall get a handsome suit of clothes, and 
take a respectable house in a good thoroughfare 
under pretence of opening a silversmith's shop. In 
it we will put the show, and as soon as the landlord 
finds out his mistake he will pay me to give up pos- 
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session of the premises, and that shall be my share 
of the profits." 

"But that won't be fair," said Duke, who had 
already made up his mind to have nothing to do 
with the speculation. 

"Now, Duke, hear me talk. I'll prove to you 
presently it will be all fair enough. I ain't a man 
to propose anything unfair to you, depend upon it. 
Well, the show will consist first of a spotted boy. I 
know a chap that has got a child with some spots 
upon him, and with a little caustic melted in water 
we can make as many more as we like. Well, this 
fellow has been about the country with a learned 
pig, and he will let us have it for a trifle, and mind 
the door as well. Now, here," said he, uncovering a 
large glass jar which stood on the table, " is another 
thing. I bought it at the sale of a surgeon's goods. 
It's a pair of bottled twins ; what I want them for 
I'll explain afterwards. But here," he continued, 
with evident pride, " is the show coal of the whole ; 
but to carry it out I must get your wife to help me." 

So saying, he arose from his seat, carried his chair 
to the wall to stand upon, and proceeded to untie the 
strings of a large roll of canvas hung upon nails, which 
when unfolded, exhibited one of those large pictures 
seen outside caravans at country fairs. He then got 
off his chair, and looking at the picture with great 
admiration expressed on his countenance, he com- 
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menced a sort of showman's speech — " Walk in, walk 
in, ladies and gentlemen, and see the greatest col- 
lection of curiosities ever offered to the British 
public, and now exhibiting for the small charge of 
one penny ! Here you will see the famous learned 
pig, who will pick out the handsomest lady in the 
room, and spell the name of her beloved on cards. 
Also the celebrated spotted boy, who was exhibited 
before her Majesty and the royal children at Windsor 
Castle. Likewise, ladies and gentlemen, the cele- 
brated Queen of the Amazons, lately arrived in 
England to see the curiosities, and who has been 
prevailed upon to allow herself to be seen by the 
public before her return home. Here, ladies and 
gentlemen, you see her correct likeness, dressed in 
her native costume. You will particularly notice 
she is blind of the right eye. When the tyrant 
Alexander visited America, he was so enraged at 
the bravery of the women, that he ordered all their 
right eyes to be put out, that they should not see to 
take aim with the bow and arrow, and ever since 
the custom has existed in that barbarous nation of 
putting out the right eyes of their queens in honour 
of that memorable event. To prove that this is no 
deception, we have obtained a pair of their twins, 
in whom you will perceive their right eyes are 
perfect. Walk in, ladies and gentlemen ; walk in, 
or you will never have another opportunity, as she 
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leaves England next week. Only a penny ! Only a 
penny ! — It is not quite true about the right eye/' 
continued Meffy, turning to Duke — " but what's the 
matter with you ? w 

The question was a perfectly natural one, for 
Duke was standing by the chimney-piece deadly 
pale, and almost in a fainting condition. Nor was 
it to be wondered at There, on the canvas, was 
portrayed his wife, due justice having been done to 
her golden hair and one eye, her full charms arrayed 
in " her native costume," as Meffy called it, which 
consisted of a towering plume of ostrich feathers on 
her head, a necklace of shells, a marabout petticoat, 
and a spear. It would be impossible to do justice to 
the horror of the little man when he saw the chaste 
wife of his bosom portrayed in such an indelicate 
manner. 

" Meffy, you villain, what do you mean by drawing 
my wife in that manner ! Why, she would rather 
die than be seen so." 

" What on earth has the inside of a show to do 
with the outside ? No, your wife will be dressed in 
red satin, like a lady." 

" And what should I be about ?" said Duke, with 
a sneer. 

Meffy did not understand the sardonic allusion. 
" Why," said he, " you will be inside a green-baize 
curtain playing a barrel organ, with a china plate on 
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it to receive the coppers, all of which will be your 



own. 



Duke, from the persecution he had lately suffered, 
had become exceedingly subdued in temper; but 
there are occasions on which the anger of the mildest 
among us would be aroused, and the present was one. 
Terrible as had been the blow to his feelings in seeing 
his wife painted in a costume so extremely dfooUeU, 
it was nothing to that occasioned by the proposition 
that he should grind an organ to invite persons of 
all classes to enter and see her for a penny a head. 
The ordinary mild expression of the little man 
vanished in a moment, and one of the ferocity of the 
tiger leaping on his prey supplied its place. He first 
struck Mefly such a violent blow on the face as would 
have certainly knocked him down had not as violent 
a kick established his equilibrium. He then collected 
all his strength to butt at Mefly like a bull ; but that 
worthy, terrified at the horrible aspect of his foe, did 
not remain to receive the shock, but rushed wildly 
to the street-door, opened it, and vanished. Yes, 
vanished is the proper expression, for he was never 
afterwards seen. What became of him no one ever 
knew ; whether he sank to the lower regions — a fact 
far from improbable, considering the Satanic nature 
of the wretch — or whether an angel of darkness, to 
preserve him, snatched him away — a circumstance 
equally probable, as there was a strong smell of 
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sulphur easily traceable across the river to Vauxhall 
— no one can tell ; he was never heard of afterwards. 
The show was apparently seized by his landlord for 
rent, for we have occasionally seen it about the streets 
of London, but with the right eye painted in, as well 
as the portraits of her Majesty and the royal 
children gazing on the giantess in wonder and admi- 
ration. 

Duke, with a feeling of delicacy which did him 
great credit, abstained from mentioning to his wife 
the meeting with Mefly. He however determined, 
in spite of all his wife's arguments to the contrary, 
to emigrate to Australia; and Jemima, too affec- 
tionate a wife to oppose her husband when he was 
determined to have his own way, withdrew her objec- 
tions and made her preparations for the voyage. An 
obstacle occurred, however, at the very commence- 
ment. The shipbrokers refused to take Mrs. Duke 
as an ordinary steerage passenger, avariciously urging 
that she occupied the space of three statute adults. 
This difficulty was smoothed over, however, by the 
kind-hearted solicitor, and Mr. and Mrs. Duke em- 
barked on their voyage. They arrived safely in 
Sydney, where they drew the fifty pounds and made 
a speculation in fowls and eggs, which, thanks to the 
letters of recommendation they had brought with 
them, turned out admirably. * They continued to suc- 
ceed, till one day, when Duke was absent, a hand- 
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some, elegantly-dressed lady drove up to the house 
in her carriage ; she gave a large order for poultry, 
and told Mrs. Duke that as her husband (the Go- 
vernor) had been requested to patronise them, they 
could for the future regularly supply her establish- 
ment. Mrs. Duke, in a high state of delight, thanked 
the lady for her kindness. When Duke returned, 
however, his wife did not mention the circumstance 
to him, as she intended to surprise him on his birth- 
day, which would occur in a few days. As Duke 
returned that day from market, he found a board 
over his shop windows, on which was inscribed in 
large gold letters, " Duke, Purveyor of Poultry to 
His Excellency the Governor." Duke rushed into 
the house and inquired if it were really a fact, and 
on being informed that it was, he clasped his wife 
in his arms (at twice) and reminded her of the 
saying of the blind basket-maker — that virtue, indus- 
try, and honesty were, sooner or later, sure to meet 
with their reward. 



THE END. 
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